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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Mémoires des Contemporains, &c.; 2. e. Memoirs of 
Contemporaries ; intended to illustrate the History of France, 
and principally that of the Republic and the Empire. 8vo. 
Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 

Art. II. Mémoires des Contemporains, &c.; i. e. Memoirs of 
Contemporaries, containing Foreign History. 8vo. Paris. 


{ROM the nature of this publication, it bids fair to be of in- 
terminable extent: for, although the pages of our Journal 
have recorded a hundred histories of the French Revolution, 
the subject is not and perhaps never will be exhausted. 
Death, indeed, has laid his impartial but inexorable hand on 
the greater number of those who took a prominent part in effect- 
ing it, or in counteracting its progress: but many others are 
yet living, and have been spared to record events in which they 
were themselves concerned, as well as to collect the narratives 
of their companions in peril and misfortune. If it be the evil of 
contemporary biography that it is prone to indulge in the flat- 
tery of a patron, or in the vituperation of a rival obnoxious per- 
haps for his political or religious creed, so it is one of the evils of 
contemporary history that it is necessarily tinged more or less 
with the passions, prejudices, and party-feelings of its author. 
The reader of contemporary history looks at events as tourists 
sometimes look at landscapes from the banks of Windermere 
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or the heights of Skiddaw, through Lorrain-glasses of various 
tints furnished them by their guides: the green gives a me- 
lancholy, cold, and moonlight aspect to the view, even under 
a July sun at mid-day ; while the bright yellow deprives the 
forest of its gloom, and the deeper orange throws a momentary 
warmth even on a snow-scene. | 

In a work of this sort, which is to collect the narratives of 
detached events relating to Republican and Imperial France 
by individuals unconnected with each other, as little or no 
attention can be paid to the chronological order of events, so 
it appears that equal inattention will be given to regularity in 
publication. ‘The volume before us is the fourth livraison, 
while the ¢hird is merely announced for publication in the 
course of next January. The first contains “ Memoirs of 
General Rapp ;” the second consists of the * Manuscript of 
1814, prepared under Napoleon’s Order by his Chief Private 
Secretary, Baron Fain ;” the third is to include “ Memoirs 
of M. L. G. Gohier, President of the Directory on the 18th 
of Brumaire, relative to the Events of that Day;” and the 
fifth is to present us with ‘“ Memoirs of the Literary, the 
Public, and the Private Life of Mirabeau,” &c.&c. All 
this does not comprize the whole extent of plan contemplated ; 
for the editors devote a portion of their work to Foreign His- 
tory, and we have the pleasure now to introduce to our readers 
a production of peculiar interest at the present time, relating 
to Greece. 

The subject of the fourth livraison, however, has lost much of 
its interest, for itis the history of certain unfortunate emigrants 
who were wrecked on the coast of Calais in November, 1795, 
and of the proceedings which were instituted against them as 
prisoners. The accountis extracted from some unpublished 
Memoirs by the Duke de Choiseul, who was one of the sufferers, 
and had been a personal and devoted friend of Louis XVI. 
On the night preceding the 12th of August, 1792, when that 
hard-fated monarch was imprisoned in the Temple, the Duke 
found himself, by an order, separated from his master: at the 
frightful period of the September massacres, he was outlawed ; 
and the offer of a reward for his head was posted on the walls 
of Paris. His mother had already fallen a victim to grief 
and terror; his father, and his near relatives the Duchess of 
Grammont and the young and beautiful Princess de Monaco, 
had all perished on the scaffolds of Robespierre ; and his two 
young children were now bereft of the common means of 
subsistence. Finding that France no longer afforded him 
protection, or even personal safety, he quitted his country on 
the 20th of September, 1792, and came to England, with the 
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intention of raising a regiment, and of going to India; 
having obtained such permission from the British government, 
who were then at war with Tippoo Saib, and were on the eve 
of attacking Seringapatam. The neutrality of Hanover was 
recognized at the latter end of the year 1795; and the English 
troops there, together with some foreign corps raised on the 
Continent, received orders to embark at Stade. The Duke 
de Choiseul’s regiment consisted of 1200 men; and he had 
also at the time of embarkation, under his command, some 
squadrons of new raised regiments, with a corps of chasseurs 
of Lowenstein, about 1400 strong. On the 12th of No- 
vember, the fleet, consisting of more than eighty transports, 
two frigates, and two corvettes, set sail; the English, bound 
for their native shores, reached them in safety : but the troops 
under the Duke’s command, and destined for the East, were 
overtaken by a dreadful storm on the night of the 13th; and 
the Calais Gazette announced that forty vessels were driven on 
the coast, of which thirty-seven had got off, but the remain- 
ing three had stranded. About 200 men perished: of those 
who were saved, a number of emigrants were recognized ; 
and among the latter ‘‘ one Choiseul” and * one Mont- 
morency.” 

The troops thus shipwrecked were suspected to have been 
destined to co-operate with the royalists in La Vendée, and 
the destitute sufferers were now regarded as emigrants 
taken with arms in their hands. It was a question of great 
interest at the time, how these prisoners were to be considered 
and treated : and the various proceedings on it, which, during 
more than four years, occupied the attention of the Directory, 
the different tribunals, the Council of Five Hundred, and the 
Council of Antients, are here brought together. ‘The poor. 
wretches had been flung on the waves at midnight, literall 
naked, by the wreck of a neutral vessel (Danish), on board of 
which they were. Mercy was not the order of the day in 
France at this time: but, as individual sympathies were never 
more strongly excited than at this period, so never were more 
numerous and more touching instances exhibited of individual 
devotion; and the Duke de Choiseul experienced at Calais, 
from some of his old comrades in arms who had served under 
him, traits even of a dangerous degree of interest in his wel- 
fare. The English government also took a very active part 
in endeavoring to effect the liberation of the Duke and his com- 
panions : for they sent over commissioners to the Directory, of- 
fering in exchange a prodigious number of Trench prisoners ; 
and they exhibited certificates to testify the terms on which he 
had engaged in the British service, namely, that he should never 
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directly or indirectly serve against France. All would not suffice, 
however; and pleadings and counter-pleadings, the trans- 
fer of the cause from one tribunal to another, and of the suf- 
ferers from one prison to another, were adopted for the plain 
purpose of inflicting punishment at all events, whatever might 
be the ultimate course taken. A decision was at one time 
obtained from the Council of Five Hundred, so far in favor of 
the sufferers, that an order was issued for their re-embarkation 
and transport to a neutral country, viz. Hamburgh: but, before 
this order was carried into effect, it was frustrated by the Di- 
rectory ; and the poor creatures were now doomed to priva- 
tions more inhuman and imprisonment more horrible. The 
tri-consular government of Bonaparte and his colleagues at 
last shed a beam of light on the frightful fortress of Ham, 
where M. de Choiseul was confined under the vigilance of a 
savage, called General Pll. The Duke contrived to write a 
letter to his aunt, the Dowager-Duchess, representing the atro- 
cious conduct of this person; and, by folding it round a stone, 
he was enabled to throw it over the ramparts, trusting his 
fate, as it were, to the very winds. It was picked up bya 
kind-hearted female, put into the post-office, as directed, and 
happily reached its destination. On reading it, the Duchess 
instantly repaired to the house of Madame Bonaparte, where 
she found the Minister of Police, Fouché, and M. Regnault de 
St. Jean d’ Angely ; and in a short time afterward the First 
Consul entered the apartment. The indignation expressed by 
Bonaparte was participated by his ministers: not an hour was — 
lost: on the very next morning, an order was sent, signed by 
Fouché, and was published in the Courier Universel, requiring 
the Commissioners of the Department to examine into the 
truth of the prisoner’s complaints. ‘This was followed in a 
few days by a consular decree, declaring that these emigrants 
had been shipwrecked on the coast of Calais, and that it was 
contrary to the laws and usages of civilized nations to profit 
by such a melancholy and inevitable accident. The prisoners 
were accordingly once more ordered to be conveyed to a neu- 
tral country... 

There is often as much grace in the manner of doing a kind 
action as there is kindness in the action itself. As soon as 
the decree of liberation was signed, Bonaparte ordered M. 
Maret to communicate the fact to Madame de Choiseul ; 
and he paid every possible respect to the rank and station of 
the Duke himself, placing him under the protection of one of 
his aides-de-camp, General Platel, who executed his commis- 
sion with the utmost delicacy and liberality. Madame Bona- 
parte, likewise, with her accustomed kindness, vee 
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the intelligence of the Duke’s liberation to the rest of his 
family, and was very assiduous in expediting his departure. 
He reached Munster on the Ist of January, 1800,.— The 
good will of Bonaparte towards this illustrious emigrant did 
not stop here. The Duke having passed a considerable time 
in England, intercession was made with the First Consul by 
his aunt, the Dowager-Duchess, for permission for him to 
return to France ; and Bonaparte, with his own hand, wrote her 
a note in reply, acceding in the most obliging manner to her 
request. Accordingly, having paid the expression of his grati- 
tude to the British ministers for the generous treatment which 
he had received from them, and having also resigned the pen- 
sion which our government had conferred on him, M. de 
Choiseul returned to Paris; where the First Consul received 
him in a very flattering manner, and would have given him 
a place about the court, if the Duke had not preferred his 
independence. On the restoration of Louis XVIII., he 
recovered his antient rank as a peer of parliament, and some 
small portion of his fortune. After Bonaparte’s return from 
Elba, ‘ I remained at Paris,’ says the Duke, ‘ but did not go 

to the Tuileries.’ Unexpected events succeeded: the Kin 
resumed his empire after the battle of Waterloo; and the 

Duke de Choiseul resumed his seat in the Chamber of Peers. 
The volume before us relative to Foreign History contains 
Colonel Voutier’s Memoirs of the present Greek war. ‘Thank 
Heaven, the day-star of freedom seems at length to have risen 
on the Archipelago of Greece! Successive arrivals have 
brought intelligence of the fall of some Turkish fortress be- 
fore the conquering banners of the Cross, or of the discomfi- 
ture of some wretched remnant of the Sultan’s fleet. ** Gloria 
Deo in excelsis!” One of the finest climates and most pro- 
ductive soils m Europe is no longer disgraced by the iron 
dominion of the Mussulman, over Christian slaves crouching 
at his feet: Greece has risen from her ashes; and her soil is 
now inhabited by a brave, regenerated race, worthy of their 
immortal sires, the heroes of Marathon, Thermopyle, and 
Plateza. It is but of late, however, that the Hellenians have 
received even the cold and barren sympathy of those who 
ought to have cheered them in their struggle, and assisted 
them in their distress. They have, therefore, been forced to 
rely on their own resources; and proud will be the reflection, 
in future ages, that they were indebted to no foreign arms for 
their deliverance, but won it solely by their own valor, in- 
corruptible and invincible. They are now on the point of 
reaping the rewards of their high achievements; and there is 
every reason to believe that they are marching onwards with 
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accelerated and sure steps in the path of civilization and free- 
dom.  Implore the clemency of your supreme master,” 
was the insolent invitation of Ali the Pacha of Ioannina to 
Liacos, who had retired with his hardy warriors among the 
mountains of Epirus ; — “ come and prostrate yourself before 
the feet of your Vizir, and he will pardon you.” — “ I ac- 
knowlege no supreme master,” was the reply of the chieftain, 
** except the God of the Christians, — my musket is ready for 
the Pacha, and my sabre for the Vizir.”* 

Before we proceed, our readers will perhaps inquire who 
Colonel Voutier is? He is a young man, aged only eight- 
and-twenty, whose father, a French military officer of rank, 
entered him in the marine at fifteen years of age, and completed 
a very careful education of his son by sending him on his 
travels; when he visited America, England, Holland, Spain, 
Italy, and the northern parts of Europe; Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor, the disgraced Byzantium, and unhappy Greece. A 
domestic calamity, it seems, had rendered life indifferent to 
him, by snapping asunder some chords of attachment, when 
the revolt of the Greeks broke out. By treading on their 
classic shores, and studying their character during a residence 
of two years among them, he felt a sympathy in their fate, 
endeavored to forget his own, and volunteered to fight under 
their banners against the ‘Turks. He was not of a temper- 
ament to be insensible to the glory of the approaching strug- 
gle: heart and hand he threw himself into it; and, for his 
gallantry in the field, and his excellent judgment in the 
council, he has been raised by the Greek government to the 
rank of colonel in their army. 

We need look to no extraneous causes, — to the insurrec- 
tionary movements, for instance, of any other country, — 
for the origin of this revolution: for to the intolerable domi- 
nation of the Turks alone is it to be ascribed. Impatiently 
did the Greeks support the yoke of a nation essentially dif- 
fering from them in manners, customs, and religion ; which 
treated them as exiles and strangers in their own country ; 
and under which they enjoyed no civil rights, no security 
either of person or of property, but were constantly exposed 
to the caprice and insolence of an armed and tumultuary 





* The appellation of Kleftzs, or robbers, was given by the Turks 
to the intrepid mountaineers of Albania and Epirus, who, for 
years, preserved alive the fire-ball of independence which has 
since been flung into the Morea, and has kindled an unextinguish- 
able flame on every island where it has fallen. The reply of 
Liacos is preserved in some popular songs. 
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soldiery. In consequence of this state of things, revolt suc- 
ceeded revolt, notwithstanding that the most frightful inflictions 
of punishment and vengeance invariably attended them. The 
revolutionary war of France, and the subsequent condition of 
Europe, however, though unconnected at first view with the 
affairs of Greece, had a very sensible and important effect on 
them. The war broke out in 1792, and France was obliged 
to abandon the commerce of the Levant. The indolent 
Mussulman suffered privations which in his apathy he never 
thought of relieving: but the enterprizing coasters of Hy- 
dra and Spezzia engaged in new speculations, a vast field 
was opened to them, and the harvest was ripe. They con- 
structed larger vessels, and their views expanded with 
their means; gradually, they possessed themselves of the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, and wealth flowed in on 
their rocky shores. They filled the ports of Italy and Spain 
with the precious productions of Asia, and exchanged at 
Marseilles the corn of Greece for the cloths and silks of 
Lyons. Thus, while the whole of France was in arms, the 
fields of Mantinea and of Marathon were cultivated for her. 
— The continental system and the Spanish war likewise gave 
the Greeks additional means of acquiring commercial pros- 
perity and naval skill: their sailors, hardy and enterprizing, 
always contrived to penetrate into blockaded ports, and 
often escaped the vigilance of English cruisers. Their 
commerce at length became so extended as to require the 
establishment of Greek houses in many of the principal cities 
of Europe; and, in order to place themselves on a par with 
the merchants with whom they were connected, they sent 
their sons for education to the best colleges of Germany, 
France, and Italy. These relations with other countries 
enabled them to appreciate the benefits of civilization, and 
they became more and more deeply impressed with the sense 
of their ewn degraded condition: though, with a distant and 
uncertain hope of emerging from it, they only sought to pro- 
cure those enjoyments which seemed compatible with its 
existence. ‘Their manners grew more polished; a taste for 
study and the fine arts was diffused among them; colleges 
were established at Athens, Scio, Aivali, Smyrna, and even 
at Constantinople; and young men were sent into Europe at 
the joint expence of patriotic individuals, to qualify themselves 
for professorships at these new colleges on their return. 
Thus were the Greeks effectually, and perhaps unconsciously, 
preparing for the arduous work of emancipation ; by gaining 
knowlege, moral, political, mechanical, and philosophical, they 
were accumulating power ; and ultimately they obtained that 
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superiority over their oppressors, which has enabled them to 
rend asunder the chains by which they had so long been 
fettered to the earth. 

The revolt of Ali Pacha, whom a large army had long and 
fruitlessly besieged in the fortress of Ioannina, disclosed the 
weakness of the Ottoman empire, and gave hopes to the 
Greeks, into whose arms the wily satrap affected to be desi- 
rous of throwing himself and all his treasures. The first 
insurrectionary act broke out on the 23d of March, 1821, at 
Calatriva, a small town in Achaia, where four-score Turks 
were seized and made prisoners without resistance. On the 
same day, Patras was given to the flames, and the vanquished 
Turks retired within the fortress. These risings might 
readily have been repressed, had they been in any degree 
foreseen: the inhabitants might easily have been disarmed, 
and placed at the mercy of the Turks: but the latter were 
thrown off their guard by the heroic devotion of a few indi- 
viduals, who came before the Turkish chieftains at ‘Tripolizza, 
and offered to deliver themselves up as guarantees for the 
submission of their brethren, whom they represented to be 
merely a handful of brigands having no other object than plun- 
der. The Turks received these voluntary hostages, and were 
lulled into security by their representations; while the un- 
armed population of the plains were silently escaping from 
their hands, to find an asylum in the mountains. ‘The insur- 
rection now became general; and Colocotroni (the son of the 
celebrated chieftain of the Kleftis who had been perfidiously 
murdered by the Turks in the midst of an entertainment) 
wrote in these terms to Kiaia-Bey: “I hold you and the 
harem of Curchid responsible for the sacred hostages who are 
now in your hands: should you be conquerors in the impend- 
ing struggle, you will have time enough to glut your ven- 
geance; should you be vanquished, you shall all be sacrificed 
on their tombs.” This menace had the desired effect; and 
those generous patriots, who had not sunken under the weight 
of their chains and the horrors of their imprisonment, re- 
joined their brethren at the fall of Tripolizza. 

While the massacres which took place at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and throughout Asia Minor, especially the murder 
of the venerable patriarch Gregory, and of a vast number of 
the most distinguished ecclesiastics, produced a_ general 
consternation among the Greeks, they excited among them 
also an insatiable thirst for revenge. ‘The mantle which had 
enveloped the body of the holy martyr was divided into 
shreds, and on these precious relics they swore to exterminate 
the impious race. 
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M. Voutier, and a Scotch gentleman of fortune whose name is 
not given, but with whom he had formed an intimacy at Paris, 
sailed on the same enterprize on the first of August, 1821, 
from Marseilles; carrying with them about a thousand mus- 
kets, and accompanied by several Greeks, who were returning 
to assist in the deliverance of their country. ‘They found the 
Greek army investing Tripolizza: but most of the soldiers were 
in rags, and armed with wretched muskets, many of the 
locks being tied on with cord; while some had pikes of their 
own making. ‘ What does it signify ?” said they, ‘ we shall 
soon be armed from the spoils of our enemies.” They were 
conducted to the tent of Prince Demetrius Ypsilanti, a young 
man, under thirty years of age, but entirely bald; his voice 
shrill, his countenance prematurely wrinkled, and his slender 
figure and constrained manners concurring to give him the 
appearance of a much older person. Feeble as was his 
bodily frame, however, the noble soul within it has enabled 
him to surmount the greatest fatigues, and encouraged him 
to face the greatest dangers ; and he was not a novice in the 
art of war, having served in the Russian army as a captain 
of hussars. It is clearly incompatible with our views to give 
a detail of military manceuvres, sieges, and engagements: on 
such matters we must be very brief. M. Voutier was received 
by Ypsilanti with the greatest consideration, particularly when 
his knowlege in the art of managing artillery was ascertained ; 
and indeed this knowlege was of the utmost service, for he 
found the Greeks very deficient in it on his arrival among 
them. ‘The feelings of humanity which actuated the Prince, 
and his notions of true courage, sometimes brought him into 
difficulties. Favoured by a thick fog, three ‘Turks one day 
escaped from the town, and were trying to reach Napoli, when 
they were taken by some peasants; who immediately cut off 
the heads of two of them, and made the third carry them 
to the camp. Here they claimed from the Prince the prize 
due to their achievement: but he refused it, alleging that it 
belonged only to those who had vanquished the enemy in fair 
combat. ‘The peasants retired discontented ; and while the 
remaining Turk, according to their order, was carrying away 
the heads of his companions to some distant place, he was 
brought down by a shot. Ypsilanti, indignant, ordered his 
arms to be taken from the murderer, who skulked away more 
humbled by his punishment than repentant of his crime, 
while a loud and angry murmur rose among the soldiers : 
‘© What! strip an Hellenian of his arms! inflict so disgrace- 
ful a punishment on him, and that, too, for having killed a 
Turk!” The disorder became very serious, when the vener- 
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able bishop of Hélos came forwards, and appeased it by 
quoting St. Basil, who excommunicates for twenty years him 
who slays a vanquished foe, but declares him the favorite of 
Heaven who immolates forty enemies in arms. He finished 
his discourse by denouncing a triple anathema against any 
one who should doubt these truths. The multitude thrice 
repeated Amen, and retired in silence ! 

Of the horrors which attended the storming and the fall of 
Tripolizza, (Oct. 6. 1821,) we already know but too much. 
M. Voutier, who was present, exclaims, *‘ God forbid that I 
should justify the atrocities committed on that occasion. So 
indelible is the impression made on my mind _ by the dreadful 
spectacle, that, although I have since seen this city recovered 
from its ruins, and presenting more conveniences and enjoy- 
ments than the rest of Greece, I never can think of it but my 
heart sinks. The city rises before my imagination like a dis- 
turbed and restless ghost, shrouded with a bloody veil.’ 

Warmly as Colonel V. espouses the cause of the Greeks, 
he is neither blind to their faults nor tempted to conceal 
them. As a narrative of the events of the war would lead 
us far beyond our limits, we must be content to notice a 
few incidents which illustrate its character. The taking of 'Tri- 
polizza furnished the Peloponnesus with 14,000 or 15,000 
muskets, and with a prodigious number of sabres and pistols: 
the safety of the province was secured; and 10,000 men 
were now at liberty to be elsewhere employed. The anger 
of Achilles and the jealousy of rival-chieftains are sung by 
Homer; and Colonel Voutier in historic prose denounces the 
same vices, with the addition of rapacity. ‘The fall of Tri- 
polizza, indeed, was not attended with those advantages 
which ought to have been reaped from it, and the national 
chest did not profit a single obolus: but most of the chiefs 
exhibited a disgraceful avidity ; and the whole army dispersed, 
every one seeking to secure his share of plunder in some 
place of safety, and to repose after his toils, as if the cap- 
ture of that town had been the only object of his exertion. 
This thirst for plunder, on the part both of officers and 
soldiers, must indeed be unworthy of those who were 
fighting under the banners of liberty for the recovery of their 
country: but can we require, says the author, as he pleads 
in extenuation of their offence, that those who are set free 
should instantly throw off the manners and feelings of slaves, 
and should all at once be generous, humane, disinterested, 
and inspired with sentiments corresponding with their new 
condition? Yet what may not be expected from a people 
who, bent down for ages under the most oppressive ee 
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could not only meditate emancipation in the midst of their 
fetters, but effect it? Accordingly, he continues, 


‘ I must do homage to the influence of those virtues which have 
begun to germinate among a people worthy of a glorious futurity ; 
and I have already observed very happy modifications of those 
savage customs which the Asiatics had imported. Victory no longer 
inspires the Greek with a ferocious and sanguinary triumph ; he 
feels the dignity of his position; the field of battle is for him the 
arena of martyrdom, or the theatre on which despotism and liberty 
are to decide their contest. Victory has become humane under 
his standards, and the ascendancy of generous feelings is now 
visible in all his actions. Such is the actual state of things; and 
yet three years have barely passed away since the Hellenians first 
broke their chains, and armed themselves with the fragments to 
strike down their oppressors. What may not be expected, then, 
from time, and from those recollections of the antient history of 
their country which now predominate in regenerated Greece ! 


After the capital of the Morea had fallen, the stagnation 
of military affairs induced Colonel Voutier to make an ex- 
cursion over the northern part of it, which, sooner or later, 
would probably become the theatre of war. He first went 
to Patras, thence to Corinth, and, at the desire of Ypsilanti, 
reconnoitred some of the islands of the Archipelago, ex- 
amining their means of defence against the enemy, &c. After 
a month’s absence he landed at Malvasia, (Epidaurus,) went 
on to Mistra, and returned to Tripolizza. A rapid account is 
given of this excursion, and much useful information as to the 
means and disposition of the islanders was obtained by it. 
On his return, he found no abatement of the unhappy jealousy 
which existed among the chiefs. Deputies from Hydra and 
Spezzia had petitioned for the convocation of a national 
assembly to put an end to, the increasing anarchy, and they 
departed with obvious dissatisfaction. ‘ Death to the Turks” 
was the general cry: the insurrectionary movement was ex- 
tending, but no fixed plan of operations was adopted: every 
one armed himself according to his own fancy, and made 
his insulated attack on the enemy who happened to be nearest. 
Icnthusiasm was at its highest pitch; and envoys from dif- 
ferent islands and all parts of the Peloponnesus arrived, 
requiring leaders, arms, and ammunition: but these were 
insufficiently supplied. An epidemic, too, which, during the 
siege of ‘Tripolizza, had committed extensive ravages, and been 
greatly increased after the capture of the town by the mul- 
titude of dead bodies that infected the air, now spred itself 
in a most frightful manner among the conquerors. Intoxicated 
with success, they imbibed the contagion by cushions, car- 
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pets, the splendid apparel, the shawls and turbans, which 
adorned their deadly triumph. These infected spoils of con- 
quest were carried to their own families; and in a short time, 
pestilence, more formidable than the Turkish sabre, was 
diffused throughout the Peloponnesus and adjacent isles. 
Ypsilanti, thinking that the dread of this pest was one reason 
why he could not effect that convention at Tripolizza which 
he wished, removed with several of his officers to Argos; 
where the population, men, women, and children, received 
them as angels sent from Heaven to effect their deliverance. 
Several foreign officers also nowjoined the army, and anattempt 
on Napoli at the same time by sea and land was determined. 
An English brig, at anchor under the “Turkish batteries, 
discharged her cargo of provisions in sight of the army which 
blockaded the town. Having narrowly escaped from a medi- 
tated coup-de-main, she took her departure, but was captured 
by some Greek cruisers ; the captain was carried before Ypsi- 
lanti, and acknowleged that three other vessels had been loaded 


_ by the same English house at Constantinople, in order to supply 


with ammunition and provisions any Turkish ports which were 
blockaded. (Page 173—175.) 

This attempt on Napoli entirely failed; although the be- 
siegers were encouraged by the brave Nikitas, significantly 
named the Turcophagus, in consequence of his performing a 
prodigy of valor which would not have discredited Leonidas 
himself; and by Colocotroni, who exclaimed to his soldiers 
when they were before the town, ‘ My lads, I will throw my 


_ baton over these high walls, and I know you will go and 


find it.” 


At this period, Mavrocordato arrived at Argos to join the 
national assembly. This chieftain, young and enterprizing, 
had received an excellent education, and had already given proot 
of his talents in the administration of Wallachia. He had 
passed some years in Swisserland, France, and Italy; when 
the insurrection of the Greeks breaking out, he sold all the 
property which he possessed to purchase arms, and hastened 
to join his countrymen in the Morea. His arrival was the 
signal for a change of measures; and he was received by 
Ypsilanti, who had just been appointed President of the Senate 
of Peloponnesus, with a cold and jealous formality. ‘The 
latter, finding that a powerful party was raised against him 
among the deputies, and that all his efforts to establish a 
government proved useless, turned his attention entirely to 
the war, and departed to lay siege to Corinth; taking with 
him Kiamil-Bey, who had been made prisoner at Tripolizza, 
and leaving the field open to his adversaries. We here find 
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an incident related which illustrates the character of the con- 
tending parties. It was discovered, by means of a Negro who 
was taken prisoner, that provisions were becoming very scarce 
in the fortress, and that the Albanians had begun to murmur. 
Those people are represented as excellent soldiers while things 
go on prosperously: but, making a mere trade of war, they 
are never worthy of reliance in the day of adversity, and will 
always shed their blood for that party which pays them best. 
Some of their chiefs entered into treaty with the besieging 
army, who were very well disposed to grant them favorable 
terms, being aware that their defection would soon render 
them masters of the place: but, by the duplicity of Kiamil- 
Bey, these negotiations were thwarted; while the enemy, by 
increasing their forces at Larissa, had begun to threaten Li- 
vadia and Attica. ‘These provinces accordingly sent deputies 
imploring assistance: but the Peloponnesians seemed little 
inclined to march out of their own territory, notwithstandin 
the efforts of Ypsilanti, who offered to head them. In this 
situation, an old captain, named Panouria, who had for many 
years preserved his independence on the heights of Parnassus, 
presented himself before the assembly of chiefs with all the 
haughtiness and bluntness of these mountaineers, and thus 
reproached them with their sluggish indifference. ‘ Why 
stand you idle,” exclaimed he, * you whom I see decked out 
in the spoils of the Turks, and who basely imitate your 
masters? ‘These fine shawls, these gilded arms, and these 
sumptuous vestments, but ill agree with the mourning of our 
country; resume your coarse woollen garments, and your 
steel, and fly to the succour of your brethren. Distant 
danger blinds you now: but, if you remain long in this 
disgraceful repose, you will be overwhelmed in your turn. If 
you are deaf and insensible to the appeal which we are now 
making, if you do not come to our assistance in the present 
hour of danger, we shall all perish, but we shall perish fight- 
ing like free men; while the blood of our wives and of our 
children, whom by their death we shall save from the rage of 
the barbarian, will fall on your heads.” ‘This rough eloquence 
of Panouria awakened that energy and those patriotic feelings, 
which seem for a moment to have been lulled into slumber by 
the intoxication of success. Corinth capitulated, or rather 
surrendered at discretion, 26th January, 1822. 

Immediately on the departure of Ypsilanti from Argos, it 
was resolved to change the place of assembly to Epidaurus, as 
being less exposed to sorties from the ‘Turks at Napoli. Here 
a national convention was held, and a provisionary govern- 
ment established. The public authority was vested in two 
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assemblies ; the one legislative, and composed of deputies 
from all the provinces; the other executive, composed of 
four members and a president. Mavrocordato was chosen 
president; and Ypsilanti, mortified at the election of his 
rival, went to Zeitouni, apparently refusing his assent to the 
government. The benefit of this new order of things was felt 
immediately. Before this time, every man who was desirous 
to raise a troop of soldiers planted a flag before his house, 
and the number whom he was enabled to enlist depended 
on his personal character for courage and good fortune: but, 
whether he had 5000 men under him, 500, or 15, he equally 
assumed the rank of captain, made independent war just 
when and where he pleased, and would receive no higher 
orders from any other quarter. No plan of operations could 
be even concerted, still less carried into execution, under 
such a system. A corps which took the name of the Phile- 
lenian battalion, under the command of General Normann of 
Wurtemburgh, was first formed under the new government ; 
while subordination and the regular pay of the troops were 
established according to their rank.* ‘The organization of civil 
government was effected with greater difficulty : petty local 
administrations had been formed in every canton and every 
town ; and to dissolve all these, and raise an equal assessment 
for defraying the general expences, required a great deal of 
temper and management. 

The Greek government now turned its attention towards 
Attica: where the Turks, too few to take the field, had shut 
themselves up in Athens, and were making continual incur- 
sions, which the Greeks were unable to repel, being destitute 
of arms and ammunition. It was resolved to reduce them to 
submission; and Colonel Voutier, though a foreigner, was in- 
trusted with the honor of commanding at the siege of Athens. 
He has given an ample and striking account of the military 
operations which he conducted, to reduce this once celebrated 
city ; and several incidents are related, shewing the wondrous. 
infatuation and obstinacy of the Turkish ch raracter, blended as 
these qualities are with an extraordinary degree of lethargy 
and imprudence. In justice to M. Voutier, we must add that, 
m his account of this siege and of other affairs in which he 
was personally concerned, he bestows abundant praise on the 
bravery and skill which he witnessed in those around him ; 
while, with a rare degree of modesty, he throws his own ex- 





* The Greek constitution, as settled at Epidaurus, the edicts 
concerning the pay of soldiers, bulletins, and proclamations on 
various occasions, are given among the Piéces Justificatives. 
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emplary merits entirely in the back ground. The standard 
of the Cross at length floated on the Parthenon, and Attica 
was free. Some of the Turks requested and obtained per- 
mission to remain in Greece; others, preferring to retire into 
Asia, were sent thither at the public expence. Athens fell on 
the 7th of June, 1822. 

We shall not shock the feelings of our readers by repeat- 
ing the particulars of the devilish massacre committed by the 
Turks at Scio. Of 100,000 persons scarcely a single thousand 
were left alive (p.250.); and the pestilence arising from the 
unburied bodies of the dead threatened the destruction of 
the few who had escaped. ‘The coincidence is worthy of re- 
mark, however, that, at this time, the nascent government of 
Corinth had proclaimed freedom to slaves, and declared that 
in future the ‘Turks should be treated as prisoners .f war are 
treated among civilized states; and it gave a severe proof of 
its sincerity, in condemning a Greek to death on the 21st of 
May who had killed a prisoner in the course of a quarrel 
with him. 

The day on which Athens surrendered to Colonel Voutier 
was rendered doubly conspicuous in the calendar of the 
Greeks, by one of the most desperate and daring naval attacks 
that ever was undertaken with success. In hopes of saving 
some few wretches from the great charnel-house of Scio, the 
Ispariots, in spite of the presence of a Turkish fleet, coasted 
along the western side of the island; and, meditating ven- 
geance, they fitted out two fire-ships, which they gave to the 
command of a fearless hero, Captain Georges, whose whole 
crew consisted of only forty-three men from Ispara and 
Hydra. The Turkish fleet, securely anchored, entertained no 
fears from the appearance at noon-day of two small vessels, 
which, indeed, they fancied were come from Constantinople. 
The wind was against Georges; and he so tacked’ and 
manceuvred as to keep aloof from the fleet till night-fall, 
when he bravely went in among them, grappling with one of 
his fire-ships the Admiral’s vessel, and with the other that of 
the Capitan Bey. The Capitan Pacha, his principal officers, 
_and 2286 men, perished in the conflagration of the Admiral’s 
fleet. — The proclamation issued by the government of Corinth 
on this occasion well deserves to be recorded, but we have no 
room to spare: it recommends mercy towards the vanquished 
foe, and designates true courage as allied to modesty and for- 
bearance. 

An expedition was next organized for the relief of the 
Suliotes ; and the President Mavrocordato undertook to com-~ 
mand it in person, while Colocotroni with his little army laid 
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siege to Patras. Affairs, however, were now taking a dis- 
astrous turn; the defection of one or two commanders was 
calculated to excite suspicion and distrust of others; and jea- 
lousy, half-smothered, led to too palpable discord among them. 
The Vizir Curchid, at the head of 32,000 men, precipitated 
himself like a torrent on the Peninsula, got possession of the 
fortress of Corinth, and approached Argos without firing a 
shot, while the members of the new government were glad to 
seek shelter in some vessels which lay in the gulf of Napoli. 
The Suliotes, despairing of succour, capitulated on the 3d of 
September, and 3000 of them were transported in English 
vessels to Cephalonia. — Mavrocordato, whose conduct in these 
difficulties had been distinguished by the greatest skill and 
valor, now threw himself with 300 men into Missolongi, 
which had been deserted by its inhabitants, and where he 
was besieged byOmer-Vrioni and Ruschid with 11,000 men ; 
while Jussuf-Pacha ineffectually blockaded it by sea. Dis- 
union, however, now in its turn prevailed in the Turkish 
camp; and Mavrocordato, by finding means to increase it, 
and by making a shew of much greater force than he really 
had, kept off the enemy till he received reinforcements from 
the Peloponnesus. An assault was made on the 6th of Jan., 
1823, which was repelled with such determined vigor that 
Omer-Vrioni raised the siege, equally to the astonishment and 
joy of those who entertained but slender hopes of such a de- 
liverance. Now the tide of victory flowed back, and the Pelo- 
ponnesus again became the theatre of brilliant exploits to the 
Greek arms. We cannot detail them, but another desperate 
adventure of the hero Georges is too gallant to be passed over. 
The Turkish fleet, which had left the blockade of Patras, now 
appeared in the gulf of Napoli, consisting of seventy-two ves- 
sels, of which six were ships of the line, ten were frigates, 
thirty were corvettes, and the rest transports. The object 
was to supply Napoli and the Turkish army, and to terminate 
the war at a single blow by bearing down on Hydra. and 
Spezzia. ‘These islanders, however, far from being daunted 
at so formidable a menace, resolved to make the first attack on 
the enemy. ‘ In the presence of both armies,’ says Colonel 
Voutier, ‘and of the people of Napoli, who waited with 
anxiety the issue of an event on which their safety or destruc- 
tion depended, the unparalleled spectacle presented itself of 
ships of eighty-four guns not daring to accept an offer of 
battle from fifty-seven brigs of eighteen guns.’ Under their 
very cannon, the Greek flotilla took possession of an Austrian 
ship laden with provisions for Napoli, and having two Turkish 
envoys on board: but the Turks remembered Scio; and, 
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fearing that every brig was a fire-ship, fled before this petty 
flotilla without supplying either Napoli or the army. The 
fleet escaped to Tenedos, where it met the fate which its 
cowardice deserved. Georges and another hero, Constantine 
Canaris, finding that it was anchored before this island, has- 
tily fitted out two sacoléves * as fire-ships, clothed themselves 
and their crew in the Turkish dress, bent their course towards 
the fleet, and ordered two Ispariot brigs to pretend to be in 
pursuit of them. The sacoléves, being fired at and pursued, 
made all sail, as if to take refuge among the fleet; and, when 
they were at a short distance from it, the Ispariot brigs, pre- 
tending to despair of being able to overtake them, gave up the 
pursuit, and stood out to sea. The two sacoléves, Georges in 
one and Canaris in the other, went directly up to the two 
ships of the Admiral and the Capitan-Bey ; and, when all was 
ready for the attack, the gallant Greeks jumped into their 
boats, a movement which the Turks still attributed to their 
fear of falling into the enemy’s hands. ‘The Capitan-Pacha, 
however, succeeded in disengaging his ship from the sacoléve, 
cut his cables, and with the rest of the fleet fled to the Darda- 
nelles; abandoning the other vessel to the flames, without 
assistance, which soon afterward blew up with 1600 men on 
board, and the army-chest ! 

After this second flight of the Turkish fleet, the Pelopon- 
nesian army every day gathered strength and courage; while 
revolt, famine, sickness, and defeat united to complete the de- 
struction of the army of the Turks. ‘The garrison at Napoli 
had been reduced to the necessity of eating horse-flesh : but 
the Pacha who defended it well knew what awaited him at 
Constantinople, if he abandoned so important a place to the 
enemy, and obstinately refused to yield to the entreaties of the 
starved inhabitants who urged the surrender. Necessity at 
length prevailed, and the Pacha capitulated to Colocotroni. 
The capture of Napoli de Romagna extinguished the last 
spark of hope in favor of the Turks at Corinth; nothing 
remained for them but to endeavor to reach Patras, in which 
attempt most of them lost their lives; and Acrata became the 
tomb of the last remains of that army which, a short time 
before, had overspread the Peloponnesus. Colonel Voutier 
estimates at nearly 100,000 men the barbarians who perished 
at Tripolizza, Malvasia, Navarins, Corinth, Athens, Patras, 





* Sacoléves are small vessels of a very defective construction, 
used by the Turks alone: they can only be compared, says M. 
Voutier, to Chinese junks. 
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Thermopylee, Elotia, Candia, and by the explosion of the 
Turkish vessels. 

With the capture of Napoli these Historic Memoirs close; 
and whether the author be yet in arms to liberate the classic 
soil of Greece from tyranny, and to protect the banners of 
the Cross against the ascendency of the Crescent, we know 
not. The struggle, indeed, is not yet over: but the cause of 
civilization, of humanity and truth, and of Christianity, will 
prevail. The Greeks are working out the independence of 
their beautiful country with progressive activity ; and England 
has at last lent an ear to their call, by advancing them a loan 
which cannot fail to be of essential service. The formation of 
an executive government has had the happiest effect in har- 
monizing the conflicting chieftains: at the present moment, 
the most entire unanimity seems to prevail among them; they 
have deposited all selfish interests and personal jealousies on 
the sacred altar of their common country; and by the united 
efforts of such men as now tread the soil of regenerated 
Greece, we may expect to see the stain of Ottoman pollution 
effaced from it for ever. 





Art. III. Essai sur 1 Histoire de la Musique en Italie, &c.; i. e. 
An Essay on the History of Music in Italy, from the earliest to 
the present Times. By Count Grecory OrLorr, Senator of 
the Empire of Russia. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1822. Imported 
by Treuttel and Co. Price 15s. 


Ww E were ready to exclaim with the judge in Racine’s comedy, 
‘‘ passez au deluge,” as we turned over the first part of 
Count Ortorr’s entertaining work. The origin of all the arts 
isa question alike obscure and unimportant, —a chasm in their 
history, which is supplied by the most extravagant fable. 
Why the author should have led us so fatiguing a dance 
through primeval obscurity, or have given himself so much 
trouble about the history of that which has no history at all, 
and tormented us with the old story of Amphion’s lyre, ex- 
cept for the mere multiplication of words, we are at a loss to 
conceive. The same obscurity also hangs over the music of 
the Greeks, — a fearful debate, and not likely, we apprehend, 
to find a satisfactory issue. Not a treatise, not an elementary 

book, to tell us what their music was, whether mere melod 
or complete harmony, has come down to us; and Plato and 
other writers, who incidentally mention it, have sharpened a 
curiosity which no existing documents can gratify. From the | 
former, we collect that it was almost miraculous in its effects ; 
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and yet the knowlege of counter-point has been denied to the 
Greeks by a host of scholars and critics. 

It is, we think, a research equally unprofitable to investi- 
gate the music, or that which is called the music, of the middle 
ages. The ecclesiastical chaunt, even after it was reformed by 
Pope Gregory in the sixth century, who substituted for the 
fifteen tones of the Greeks the first seven letters of the alpha- 
bet, was for ages rude and imperfect ; and, during that long 
darkness, music was scarcely cultivated but by ecclesiastics, 
and practised only in the church-ritual. The first school of 
music in modern Europe was contemporary with the golden 
period of the revival of letters in Italy, and was founded at 
Naples by John Tinctor in the fifteenth century; who also 
contributed to the advancement of the art by several theoreti- 
cal treatises. One of them, printed at Milan in 1496, called 
Pratica Musica, is the first book that treats of counter-point. 
The Gothic music prevailed in churches down to the conclu- 
sion of the sixteenth century, when Palestrina effected its 
entire reformation at Rome: but Lombardy produced, at the 
end of the seventeenth, a still greater master, Monte Verde, 
who first introduced the continued or instrumental bass. This 
bewitching art was now making rapid advances in Europe; 
and its professors were honored and enriched by nodle and in 
many instances by royal pupils. Didactic treatises developed 
those rules and principles which constitute harmony, or the 
music of the modern world, as contradistinguished from the 
melody of the antients and of the middle ages; and the bass, 
the real foundation of music, hitherto determined and fixed 
only by the ear, was now reduced to the more unerring rules 
of mathematical science by Rameau, and Tartini his succes- 
sor in the same career of musical philosophy. 

The lyrical drama, commonly the Italian opera, is of some- 
what obscure origin. innucint has the honor of having 
first introduced it at Florence in 1597. In the next century, 
this enchanting spectacle was carried still farther by Cavalli 
and Cicognini, at Venice, in the opera of Jason, which they 
executed conjointly, and which appeared in 1649. The reci- 
tative had indeed been already introduced into church-music, 
but this was the first instance of its being employed in 
that of the theatre. In fact, every song was an air in recita- 
tive; a series of monotonous minuets, which fatigued the ear. 
In 1663, Cesti embellished the opera with songs, which dis- 
played the talent of the singer to much greater advantage. 
The Italian opera, however, after having exhibited so many 
indications of vigor, relapsed towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century : — it addressed the eye, not the ear. Alexan- 
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der Scarlatti, by inventing the solo recitative, gave it new 
existence: he was followed by Pergolesi, Cimarosa, and Paisi- 
ello; and this may be called the learned age of music in 
Italy. The eighteenth century, illustrated by these great 
names at Naples, by Gasparini and Lotti at Rome, by Mar- 
cello and Galuppi at Venice, by Gluck in France, and by 
Hasse and Mozart in Germany, was destined to witness the 
mature splendor of the grand opera. 


The comic opera naturally arose out of the serious opera, 
as tragedy, in the genealogy of the drama, precedes comedy. 
It was carried to rapid perfection in the Neapolitan school, 
by Pergolese, in the Serva Padrona: but Logrisini invented 
the finales, which are now considered as indispensable to 
these entertainments. At last, the immortal Piccini produced 
his La Buona Figluola, a work which will be always consider- 
ed as a master-piece of genius and science. In the mean 
time, instrumental kept pace with vocal music: indeed, their 


union is indissoluble, and they mutually contribute to the ad- 
vancement of each other. 


Count Ortorr incidentally notices the German school; in 
which the anthems of Grauss, Haydn, and Mozart, with the 
oratorios of Bach and Handel, equal the chefs @eeuvre of 


Durante and Jomelli. We extract some particulars relative 
to Haydn. 


‘ His father, though a poor and ignorant Jabouring man, taught 
him to touch the harp ; and on a féte-day, the father, mother, and 
child, sang and played together. At the age of five, he attempted 
to make a little violin, — the presage of his destinies, which were 
afterward so brilliant. A teacher of music, observing that he 
could already beat time correctly, did not hesitate to ask him of 
his parents, obtained him, and undertook to instruct him in music. 
He kept his word, and taught him not only the elements of that 
art, vocal -and instrumental, but to read and write. About this 
time, Reiter, master of the imperial chapel, saw Haydn, heard 
him, and said to him, ‘** You shall come home with me. I will 
take care of you.’ After this, he remained cight years a singing 
boy in the cathedral. 

‘ At the age of ten, he attempted with success the composition 
of pieces in six parts; and at this period (it would be incredible, 
if misdirected pride did not explain the inhumanity of the parent,) 
his father determined to emasculate him, in the hope of making a 
great fortune by him. A fever, which seized him on the very day 
destined for this operation, saved him: but at sixteen he lost his 
voice, was dismissed, and from that time devoted himself entirely 
to composition, which was now his only resource. 

‘ That which ruins a common man serves but to extricate a 
man of genius from difficulty; and poverty, which long oppressed 
Haydn, was perhaps the cause of his talents. Out of society, he 
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kept close to his art ; and, seated at an old harpsichord, he did not 
envy, as he himself said, the lot of monarchs. It was then that 
some of the finest sonatas of Emmanuel Bach fell into his hands : 
this was like a gleam of light to a person in the dark; he did not 
stir from the instrument till he had played them over from begin- 
ing to end; and they were the occasion, as he also said, of his 
resolution to embrace the style which is indeed the best adapted to 
all the arts, — expression combined with grace, sweetness with 
strength, and science with genius. At last, he became acquainted 
with Porpora, the first master of his time at Naples ; and in the mu- 
tual commerce of their minds, he learned from that professor the 
mysteries of vocal melody, as he had learned from Bach’s sonatas 
these of instrumental music. At eighteen, he composed his first 
quartetto, which was in vain censured by musical pedants ; for this 
art, like all others, has its pedants. Haydn replied to them, when 
they reproached him with a violation of rules: “ Nothing is for- 
bidden in music but what hurts a nice ear.” 

‘ The age of eighteen is indeed an early time of life; and it is 
fortunate if, at this epoch, an enthusiasm for art be not extin- 
guished by a love of pleasure. Haydn made each of them serve 
the other, and wandered by night through the streets of Vienna, 
like a sublime Troubadour, singing.’ — 

‘ Arrived at a riper age, Haydn composed for an ecclesiastic at 
Cadiz his more celebrated symphony of the seven words of Christ, 
intended to be performed in the cathedral during Passion-week. 
The Bishop ascended the pulpit, on the day when this almost 
divine composition was performed; and, after having said the first 
word, he paused, and then descended to prostrate himself before 
the altar, when the music filled up the interval; returning to the 
pulpit, he pronounced the next word; —at the seventh, the 
whole auditory, strongly affected, and having already shed tears, 
burst out in sighs and groans. Never did a sermon of Massillon, 
of Bourdaloue, or of Bossuet himself, excite more sorrow and 
emotion for the sufferings sustained by the Redeemer for the sal- 
vation of man.’ — 

‘ Offended, when he was in London, that the audience con- 
stantly slept during one of his symphonies, he added an andante 
to it, in the middle of which burst out the noise of drums, trum- 
pets, and cymbals, which in an instant waked the heaviest among 
the sleepers. 

‘ Dr. Burney procured for Haydn the degree of Doctor of 
Music at Oxford. Haydn directed the orchestra on this occasion, 
and Burney cried out aloud, ‘ Bravo, Haydn, thank you; you 
are a great man.” Handel, though for thirty years the delight of 
England, had never received such an honour. — Retiring into a 
small house in the suburbs of Vienna, whicl: he made a sort of 
sanctuary of music, Haydn composed ‘his Oratorios of the Cre- 
ation and the Seasons, which will be coéval with the immortality 
of his name. Although these two oratorios are the production of 
an advanced age, a fire pervades them which reminds us of all the 
vigor of youth.’ 
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It is not our intention to analyze the remainder of Count 
Or.orr’s work. Theninth chapter is devoted to the schools 
of England, Flanders, and Spain: but it is judiciously com- 
piled fom the great work of Burney. Among the Neapo- 


litan composers, occurs a short notice of Salvator Rosa, asa 
musician. 


‘ Full of nature and expression, the composer who succeeded 
to Curti, at this period of musical history, is Salvator Rosa. His 
master’s name in the art of music is not known: but, with so 
creative a genius, he was able more than any other to draw from his 
own resources. Be that as it may, it was in the midst of the agi- 
tations of his life, and the double cares of painting and poetry, 
that he stole the time which he consecrated to music. Among 
others of his compositions, the music to which he set his own can- 
tatas is mentioned; and both the poetry and the music are still 
highly esteemed. The melody is much superior to that of his 
age, and we listen to it with equal pleasure and surprize. His 


cantatas are fortunately to be found in a collection of old Italian 
music.’ * 


Piccini, born in 1728, ranks high in the Neapolitan school, 
and was indeed the most fertile and original of all composers. 
His genius overflowed, says Count O., every department of 
music, like a torrent. His first opera, le Donne dispettose, 
silenced a musical faction raised against him by his rival 
Logroscino; and il: Curioso del proprio danno was played 
for four years successively. At Rome, he composed a grand 
opera, Allessandro nelle Indie, the overture of which was su- 
pover to any thing of the kind hitherto known; and then 
1is celebrated and popular Buona Figliola. This piece pro- 
duced an effect like that of enchantment. During the height 
of its popularity, Jomelli arrived at Rome, and the praises of 
the opera were rung in the ears of that great composer. At 
first, he refused to see it, from a distrust of the soundness of 
public judgment; which in music, as in every thing else, is so 
much influenced by fashion : but at last he went to the theatre 
when it was performed, and in the midst of it exclaimed to 
the by-standers : ‘* Hear, gentlemen. This man is a creator 
in hisart. He is a true genius !” — In the Olimpiade, he had 
to contend with three great masters, — Pergolesi, Galuppi, 
and Jomelli, who had each set the same opera. Every con- 
noisseur was on the watch, to observe how he would succeed 
in his contest with those masters in the duet ne’ giorni tuot 
Jelici, and the air se cerea se dice; and it was universally ac- 





* One or two exquisite airs are in the second volume of Dr. 
Burney’s History of Music. 
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knowleged that he surpassed them. Driven, however, by a 
disgraceful cabal from Rome, he returned to Naples, and af- 
terward contributed to the reformation of French music; a 
task in which he had been already preceded by Gluck. The 
purity, the facility, and the grace of his Roland, the words of 
which were supplied by Marmontel, contributed powerfully to 
substitute a better taste for that which then prevailed in French 
music, and which Rousseau so eloquently laments in his Nou- 
velle Eloise. 


‘ In the midst of these triumphs, Sacchini, the fellow-pupil and 
co-patriot of Piccint, arrived at Paris, and became by his talents a 
sort of rival to him, as Gluck had been before him. Like all men 
endowed with real genius, Piccini envied neither the success nor 
the powers of these great composers: but, when they died, he 
wrote their éloges, and proposed public honours for them. About 
this time, he revised his Phaon, his Clytemnestra, and his Adéle de 
Ponthieu: but, not being able to get them performed, this injus- 
tice, with others which he felt still more, caused him the same 
disgust that drove him from Rome. He again returned to Naples, 
where the King gave him the most flattering reception. This 
monarch, an excellent judge of music, appreciated the talent 
which his capital had once more gained in Pzccini. He command- 
ed some compositions to be prepared as soon as possible for the 
theatre of St. Charles, and desired him to revive the Alessandro 
nelle Indie, which Piccint had composed seventeen years before. 
New and brilliant airs were added by the author to his exquisite 
composition, and its success the second time was much greater 
than ever.’— 

‘ Piccini, however, had the imprudence to express at Naples his 
good wishes in favour of the French Revolution. Immediately 
the whole scene around him changed; he became the object of 
malice and suspicion; and he returned with his whole family to 
Paris.’ 


This celebrated musician experienced many other disap- 
pointments, and died at Passy a year and a half after his 
return. 

The Neapolitan school of music is at present in a languish- 
ing condition: — the purity and elegance of the old masters 
are gone; —and like the other arts, in the turbulence of 
political factions and the total want of repose which prevail 
in that part of Italy, music has found little encouragement 
or favor. 

We are disposed to admit that Count Ortorr’s work may 
be useful, but not that it was desiderated. Inthe French His- 
torical Dictionary of Music, in the Histotre de la Musique of 
Kalkbrenner, (published in 1802,) and in the elegant work of 
Dr. Burney, all may be found relative to the antient and 
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modern composers that it is desirable for a professor or an 
amateur of this agreeable art to know. Some names, indeed, 
have risen into distinction since those publications ; among 
whom is fossini, the great idol of modern music: but not a 
word is to be seen in the Count’s pages respecting this most 
learned, most impassioned, and sweetest of composers. 

In our xcvth and xcviith volumes, we took notice of Count 
Or.orr’s ‘“‘ Memoirs relative to Naples,” and we have now 
before us still another production of his industrious and com- 
prehensive pen, on the science of Painting, which we hope to 
report in the course of this Appendix. 





Art. 1V. Traduction abrégée, &c.; i.e. An abridged Translation 
of the History of Painting in Italy, by the Abbé Zanzi; or, 
History of the principal Painters of the Italian Schools, with 
Notes, and 80 Engravings of the best Masters, selected from 
the private Collections of Paris and London. S8vo. Paris. 
1823. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 1. 10s. 


Sat is an excellent abridgment of a voluminous writer, 

and may be recommended as an useful manual to connois- 
seurs and artists. We owe to the labors and taste of M. Fran- 
CILLON, an artist and a collector, this pleasing contribution 
to a popular knowlege of painting, and of the great masters 
of Italy. It is not a dry catalogue, but abounds with many 
judicious and discriminating criticisms, which the translator 
has thrown into his annotations. Lanzi, indeed, had the 
threefold object in his long work of writing the history of the 
art, — of pointing out the means of advancing its cultivation, 
— and of laying down rules for distinguishing the manner 
and style of the different masters. M. Francition, in his 
abridgment, confines himself to the last of these objects, that 
of marking the characteristics which belong to the great 
painters, and the means of discriminating original pictures 
from copies or imitations. 


‘ As every person,’ he observes, ‘ has his peculiar hand-writing, 
which is recognized with more or less facility, so each painter 
has a pencil which may be distinguished from that of another. 
The touch of one is broad and compact ; — that of another is dry 
or fine : —it is free, light, rapid in this, — in another it is studied, 
claborate, and executed with the most laborious anxiety. It is 
necessary, then, to acquire this part of the art, to study with 
care the drawing of — master, his own sketches, and the 
engravings of his works.’ 

‘ Every artist pursues in general the principles of colouring 
which he imbibes from his master, but applies them with greater or 
Jess skill, and in a manner peculiar to himself. The amateur, who 
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has examined many pictures of the same painter, will soon be 
enabled to perceive the means which he adopted in order to im- 
part vigor and richness to his coloring,— the happy contrasts 
by which he gave it variety without destroying its harmony, — in 
what manner he contrived to impart truth to his chtaro-oscuro, and 
purity to his demi-tints ; — in short, he will discover the localjtone 
which will point out his pictures at the very first glance. 

‘ Baldinuccit remarks that some painters, as for example Titian, 
‘‘ have employed virgin-colours, without blending them into each 
other; while others, like Correggio, have followed a directly 
opposite method, and have so melted their colours together as to 
give them the appearance of having been spread rather by the 
breath than the brush. Tzntoret dashes his virgin-colour with 
astonishing boldness.” Thus each has his appropriate method of 
using his colours, which affords to connoisseurs the means of 
distinguishing his pictures from those of his copvists and imitators. 
A knowlege of the manner of each school, and their several 
epochs, will also impart additional facilities to the amateur ; — 
if he cannot at once pronounce on the name of the master, he 
will at least be certain as to the school and the age to which the 
picture in question is to be assigned.’ (Pref.) 


In order to render his work still more adapted to this pur- 
pose, M. Francrtion has brought together the several artists 


who resemble each other, and has pointed out the shades by 
which they are distinguishable. 


‘ Often,’ he remarks, ‘ the doubt proceeds from the different 
manners of the same painter. Then reference must be had to the 
master under whom he first studied, for all painters have set out 
more or less with imitating their preceptors in the art. Next is 
to be examined the manner which he adopted, or that which he 
most generally followed. If he has varied it, that which was 
his latest manner must be ascertained. Guido, for instance, has 
at different periods of his life imitated D. Calvert, the Carraccis, 
and Caravaggio; and Giodarno has copied almost every artist ; 
others have done the same. A knowlege of these facts will assist 
the amateur in his judgment; and he who shall have persevered 
in the course which we have just recommended will by degrees 
be able to judge soundly, and needs not to be apprehensive of 
taking a copy for an original. In fact, a copy resembles an original 
in some parts, but never in all. The pencil may be bold in the 
drawing of heads, in drapery, and in a few accessories: but. it 
will be timid or heavy in other parts of the picture. The copyist 
is most frequently detected in those parts which are generally less 
regarded, such as the hair, back-ground,’ &c. 


With the view of illustrating the instructions requisite to 
form a good judge of painting, M. Francition, who has 
himself devoted thirty consecutive years to the study of the 
art, has added to his publication several well-executed en- 
gravings, from such of the works of the great schools as 
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are not generally known; many of which are taken from his 
own choice and splendid collection. — His abridgment judi- 
ciously retains the perspicuous arrangement of Lanzi, and the 
history of the art is divided into eras. During the first era, 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
turies, Cimabue, the father of Italian painting, carried to 
perfection the dry and harsh style of the modern Greeks. 
Of that epoch he was the Michael Angelo, and Giotto the 
Raphael, in the manner and spirit of their respective com- 
positions. It was not, however, till the beginning of the 
sixteenth} century that painters endeavored to copy nature, 
but from that period the art made a rapid progress. The 
portraits of that time have a truth and vivacity, which even 
now astonish us; they may be said almost to be conversing 
with the spectators. ‘That which was still wanting was the 
ideal beauty of figure; harmony in coloring; variety in 
composition ; gérial perspective; freedom and breadth in 
design, which was still meagre and dry: but the drawing 
was generally correct, and constituted a good school for suc- 
ceeding artists. 
Second Florentine ZEra. 


The Italian schools, hitherto alike, now took a distinction 
of character. Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo were 
the chief masters of that of Florence; and to these great 
men that school is indebted for the learned correctness of 
drawing, which is its great and characteristic excellence. This 
splendid period of the art was short; and even in the life- 
time of Michael Angelo, an epoch less favorable to the art 
succeeded the reign of Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, 
&c. Some ingenious remarks by M. Franconi, on the talents 
and character of Michael Angelo, are inserted, which we lament 
that we cannot extract. This great artist, who had in all his 
works imbibed the terrific spirit of Dante, died in 1563. 
Baccio della Porta, called Fra Bartolomeo from his having 
taken the monastic vow, was a diligent student of Michael 
Angelo and of Da Vinci, and excelled in every branch of the 
art; in correctness of design, transparency of color, skilful com- 
position, the distribution of lights “and shadows, and truth 
of chiar’-oscuro. He understood architecture, and drew his 
figures at first naked, adding the draperies afterward. — Van- 
nucht, called Del Sarto, became, through the instinctive force 
of genius, one of the best painters of this age. The Madonna 
del Sacco, which he painted for the cloister of the church 
di Servi, is elaborately finished; — the gradation of the tints is 
surprizing, and the outline at once varied and graceful. His 
beauties are more easily felt, says Zanzi, than described : his 
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faultless design, the pleasing and soft expression of his heads, 
reminding us often of the nature and grace of Correggio. In 
his holy families, which are to be found in almost every col- 
lection in Europe, he frequently introduced his wife’s por- 
trait. This wicked woman first ruined and then deserted 
him. He died shortly afterward in misery, at the age of 
forty-two, forsaken by the world.— We must extract M. 
Franconi’s remark on this painter. 


‘ Andrea del Sarto, like most of the great painters of the age, 
was assisted in his works by his friends and pupils, which will 
account for the great number of copies of his paintings that are 
to be found. The best were executed in his own room by his 
pupils; some he probably re-touched: but the greater number 
were produced after his death by the inferior painters of the next 
age. The authentic pictures of Andrea del Sarto are very scarce, 
and bear a very high price, even at Florence.’ 


Third Florentine Zira. 


The Florentine masters of this age followed Michael Angelo 
almost exclusively, for his great reputation and success raised 
him an host of imitators. Hence the severity of sculpture, 
the expression of muscles and limbs, the strong and awful 
sternness of the heads, in short all that forms the vigorous 
style of Michael Angelo, are to be found in their pictures; 
and to these they sacrificed nearly all the other graces of the 
art. Vasari, known by his Lives of the Painters, which he. 
published in 1550; Salviati ; Bronzino; Santi Titi; D’ Al- 
lori; have a striking resemblance of manner to Michael 
Angelo, and to each other: their grouping being generally 
confused and crowded, the drawing correct and learned, and 
the outline strongly defined and marked. 


Fourth Florentine Aira. 


Down to this period, the school of Florence had still 
scarcely any other guide than Michael Angelo: but in 1580 
they began to study foreign painters, and to correct in con- 
sequence their chiar’-oscuro, which was always their weak 
part. ‘They improved also their light and shade, and fol- 
lowed nature rather than science. Hence arose the best 
style in Italy. Cigoli introduced first the reformed practice ; 
and, by studying the Venetian masters, he found out a beau- 
tiful mode of coloring. He died in 1613, and was followed 
by Commodi, Vanni, Rozelli, Carlo Dolci, and others. Of 
this last painter, born in 1616, the grand characteristic was 
the finished and sublime style of devotional pieces. Piety is 
expressed in all his figures ; — they look tranquillity and re- 
signation personified. ‘ His pictures,’ adds M. Francition, 
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‘may be distinguished from his numerous imitators by 
greater refinement in their expression, by having more _half- 
tints and more relief in his figures, and by a more vigorous 
chiar’-oscuro.’ He died in 1686. 


Fifth Florentine ZEra. 


From the middle of the seventeenth century, a remarkable 
revolution took place in the schools both of Florence and 
Rome. It was introduced by Berretini di Cortona, who 
formed his design from the antient bas-relievos, and the 
friezes of Polydore. The beauty of his architecture, the 
learned fall of his light, which indicates beyond the clouds 
an unlimited space of air, his skill in foreshortening, and the 
symmetrical grouping of his figures, constitute the great 
fascination of his works. All these excellences are combined 
in the beautiful vestibule of the Barberini palace at Rome : — 
but this is an era of the art which was most barren of good 
painters. ‘They exaggerated and caricatured the manner of 
Cortona ; and, in their hands, his ease became negligence, 
and his grace was affectation. 

We have followed this abridgment through the successive 
seras of the school of Florence, not so much to exhibit an 
analysis of the work, — a task which would lead us beyond 
all convenient limits, — as to point out in what way the book 
may be made useful to artists and to amateurs. The school 
of Raphael is perhaps the most interesting part of it; and 
we strongly recommend the observations on that great mas- 


ter, his celebrated disciple Julio Romano, Nicolas Poussin, 
and the other ornaments of Roman art. 





Art. V. Nowveaux Essais de Politique et de Philosophie, &c. ; i. e- 
New Essays on Politics and Philosophy. By Freperick An- 
CILLON, of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Prussia. 2 Vols. 


8vo. Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 
1/. Is. 


§ hew motto which M. AncILton has suspended over the por- 
tals of this temple which he dedicates to Politics and 
Philosophy is, ‘* Inter utrumque tene :” that is; Steer clear be- 
tween the two, or Lake care of the door-posts. A worshipper at 
the shrine of Bacchus may at any rate be supposed to enter 
the temple of his deity with sober step, and to reel against the 
door-posts only on his return from the too fervid exercise of 
his devotions. | We like not such monitory mottoes over the 
archway of a public edifice ; and we could expect very little 
hilarity and good cheer at the residence of any private gentle- 
man 
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man who should caution us not to get tipsy at his table. 
There is not much fear of an excess being committed where 
M. ANCILLON is president. 

On reading the first few pages of these volumes, the author 
seemed possessed of great liberality of sentiment; and, know- 
ing the constraint under which the circulation of free senti- 
ments in France is placed, we gave him credit likewise for 
considerable dexterity in the expression of them. Man 
common-place and palpable truisms, indeed, such as that 
human affairs are not stationary; that the history of the 
world, like that of individual states, is composed of endless 
metamorphoses, and that, if it were otherwise, we might have 
stereotype editions of what actually exists, but could have no 
history ; that kings and legislators ought to watch the growing 
intelligence of the times, and profit by its expansion ; and that 
a timely reformation of abuses prevents the necessity of havin 
recourse to revolutions; a great many truths like these, 
very sound and very wholesome, but at the same time so ge- 
nerally acknowleged as no longer to require argument or 
illustration, are wrought out syllogistically, and defended as if 
they were new and questionable discoveries. 

In an essay intitled ‘ Doubts concerning some assumed Po- 
litical Axioms,’ it is observed that, so great are the blessings 
which Liberty has produced, so lovely and desirable is she in 
herself, that she may well decline any ‘ usurped’ eulogium. 
This remark is introductory to a doubt concerning what M. 
ANCILLON considered perhaps to be a received political axiom, 
namely, that the arts and sciences can flourish only among 
free nations. ‘To ascribe to Liberty alone that which Liberty 
alone cannot effect is to flatter her with false or ‘ usurped’ 
praises. He proceeds thus: * There is no intellectual deve- 
lopment, there are no literary and scientific treasures, in a 
nation in which civil liberty has not existence, that is to say, 
security ; in which personal freedom, property, and freedom 
of speech and writing, are not guaranteed: but facts prove 
that a nation deprived of all political liberty may attain its 
literary apogee.’ (Vol.i. p.35.) Is it not a contradiction in 
terms to say that a nation may attain its literary apogee, and 
yet be possessed of no literary treasures ? * Power and wealth 
may exist and have existed without political liberty, and these 
are the first essentials to the developement of talent and 
genius. Political liberty among a small and a poor people 
has never produced those great effects which, in spite of the 
absence of all political liberty, have been exhibited in nu- 
merous and rich communities. Political liberty may occa- 
sion the developement of certain kinds of talent, — eloquence 
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for instance, — because it offers a great theatre for the exer- 
tion of them: but, on the other hand, political liberty, and 
those exertions which are necessary to acquire, preserve, and 
extend it, take such entire possession of the minds of men, to 
the exclusion of all other objects, that they have neither time 
nor inclination, nor means, to attend to any thing else.’ Here 
is a palpable confusion of causes. In this last paragraph, it 
is not merely intimated that the arts and sciences are under 
no obligation to political liberty for their existence, but it is 
broadly asserted that the one is incompatible with the other ; 
an assertion which we can scarcely believe the author intend- 
ed to make. For the succcesful cultivation of the arts and 
sciences, a certain degree of repose and emulation is neces- 
sary : repose implies wealth, and emulation implies numbers. 
A thinly-peopled country, and a poor one, may form the base 
and raise the shaft of the column, but it has not sufficient 
leisure to wreathe foliage for the decoration of the capital. A 
people struggling to acquire liberty, as the modern Greeks 
are, or to preserve it, as we must look to the young re- 
publics of South America, for Europe, alas, furnishes no ex- 
ample at the present moment !—can have little time to 
attend to the arts and sciences: but, where civil and religious 
liberty are once established and out of danger, where the 
press is free, where laws are equal and the administration of 
them is pure, the arts and sciences will flourish, because such 
a country will increase in numbers and in wealth; and its inha- 
bitants will pay their first and highest homage where it is most 
due, to the warriors who have achieved their liberation, and 
to the legislators who have founded their code of laws. Their 
next degree of homage will be given to philosophers, or men 
of learning and science; to those who facilitate human labor by 
the introduction of machinery in manufactures; to those 
whose moral lectures withdraw them from the pursuit of gross 
and sensual pleasures to the practice of virtue; to those who 
soften the ruggedness of their tempers, and refine the 
austerity of their manners. Lastly, but it must come last, 
they will yield no scanty honor to those who cultivate taste as 
the source of many elegant pleasures; who instruct them in 
the embellishments of their houses and their gardens ; who 
impart to them the pleasures of imagination; who teach them 
the use of the pencil and the chisel, and the modulated lan- 
guage of oratory and verse. ‘This seems to be the natural 
progress of refinement and taste; — plants of slow growth, 
and of great delicacy and sensitiveness, which require the 
utmost care to bring them to perfection. They are beginning 
to take luxuriant shoots in the United States. 
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In illustration of M. ANcILLON’s remark as to the want of 
connection between civil liberty and the fine arts, he says that 
‘the age of Pericles and Alexander is rather to be considered 
as the period of the power of Greece than of her liberty; it 
was not during the Punic wars, and when the Romans engaged 
in their glorious conflicts in behalf of liberty in the forum, 
but it was after Augustus had destroyed all public liberty and 
treated even its last relics with dishonor, that those fine 
geniuses arose who immortalized Rome. History shone not 
forth in all her splendor till the republic was no more; and 
it is not in those ages when the noblest deeds are done that 
they are best related.’ 

It is by no means a political axiom that the arts and sciences 
can flourish only among free nations: but it is an axiom 
generally received that they have arisen only among free 
nations. It had been observed by the antients, says Mr. Hume 
in his * Essay on Civil Liberty,” “ that the Persians and 
Egyptians, notwithstanding their ease, opulence, and luxury, 
made but faint efforts towards a relish for those finer pleasures 
which were carried to such perfection by the Greeks, amid 
continual wars, attended with poverty and the greatest sim- 
plicity of life and manners. It had also been observed, that 
when the Greeks lost their liberty, though they increased 
mightily in riches by means of the conquests of Alexander, 
yet the arts from that moment declined among them, and 
have never since been able to raise their head in that climate. 
Learning was transplanted to Rome, the only free nation at 
that time in the universe; and having met with so favorable 
a soil, it made prodigious shoots for above a century ; till the 
decay of liberty produced also the decay of letters, and 
spread a total barbarism over the world.” From these two 
experiments, of which each was double in its kind, and 
shewed the fall of learning in absolute governments, as well 
as its rise in those that were popular, many eminent wri- 
ters both of antient and modern times have inferred, too 
hastily, that the arts and sciences can flourish only under a 
free government: but what would these writers have said, 
continues Mr. Hume, * to the instances of modern Rome and 
of Florence? of which the former carried to perfection all 
the finer arts of sculpture, painting, and music, as well as 
poetry, though it groaned under a tyranny, and under the 
tyranny of priests; while the latter made its chief progress 
in the arts and sciences after it began to lose its liberty by 
the usurpation of the family of Medici.— But the most 
eminent instance of the flourishing of learning in absolute 
governments is that of France, which scarcely ever enjoyed 
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any established liberty, and yet has carried the arts and 
sciences as near to perfection as any other nation.” * 


‘ It is not because despotism exists in Asia that every thing is 
stationary, says M. ANcILLon, ‘ but it is because every thing is 
stationary that despotism has struck deep its indestructible roots. 
The want of motion, of propelling passions, and vivacity of mind, 
is attributable to climate and geographical peculiarities which, in 
the interior of Asia, present few large rivers and no Mediterranean 
seas; also to the genius of religion. Political despotism is the 
offspring of domestic despotism, which results from the slavery to 
which females are subjected; this slavery is the effect of polygamy, 
and polygamy is the effect of climate. ‘The notion that the im- 
mobility and want of productive force, which exist in Asia, re- 
sult from physical and local circumstances, is confirmed by the 


fact that there is as remarkable an activity and development of 


character in the west, as there is a defect of it in the east and 
to the south. The three religions which prevail to the present 
day over the greatest part of the globe had their origin between 
the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, the Tigris, 
and the Euphrates; while philosophy, poetry, and all the arts 
of Greece shed their light and warmth over the regions of Taurus, 
the Archipelago, and the Black Sea, even before that light and 
warmth were felt in Greece itself.’ 


Here, it is obvious, M. ANcILLON has mixed moral and phy- 
sical causes: he ascribes the inactivity of the Asiatics to the 
nature of their climate, and to the genius of their religion. 
To dissert on the influence of climate on the character and 





* In his essay ‘* Of the Rise of Arts and Sciences,” Mr. Hume 
endeavors to establish four propositions ; first, “‘ that it is impossible 
for the arts and sciences to arise among any people, unless that 
people enjoy the blessing of a free government.” Secondly, 
‘“‘ That nothing is more favorable to the rise of politeness and learn- 
ing than a pumber of neighbouring and independent states, con- 
nected together by commerce and policy.” Thirdly, “ That 
though the only proper nursery of these noble plants be a free 
state, yet they may be transplanted into any government; and 
that a republic is most favorable to the growth of the sciences ; 
a civilized monarchy to that of the polite arts.” We should have 
been sorry had Mr. Hume wrung from us a reluctant concurrence 
with his fourth proposition, ‘‘ That when the arts and sciences 
come to perfection in any state, from that moment they natvrally 
or rather necessarily decline, and seldom or never revive in that 
nation where they formerly flourished.” This is a most dis- 
couraging proposition ; and, if it were established, we should be dis- 
posed to pray that the arts and sciences might never attain 
perfection in this or any other country, but continue in a pro- 
gressive course towards a receding, unattainable, and imaginary 
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condition of man would lead to a very extensive, though cer- 
tainly not an uninteresting digression: but we could not 
engage in it without an entire sacrifice of other topics, and 
must therefore content ourselves with one or two remarks. 
Hume, in his “ Essay on National Character,” has treated 
the subject with his accustomed ingenuity and amplitude of il- 
lustration. He denies the operation of physical causes, that 
is to say, * those qualities of the air and climate which are 
supposed to work insensibly on the temper by altering the 
tone and temper of the body, and giving a particular com- 
plexion which, though reason and reflection may sometimes 
overcome it, will prevail among the generality of mankind 
and have an influence on their manners ;” — contending that 
moral causes, such as the nature of government, the revolu- 
tions which occur in public affairs, plenty or penury, &c., are 
the real and influential agents on the national character of a 
people. Notwithstanding the plausibility of his arguments 
and illustrations, however, we are rather inclined to suspect 
that man does in fact owe something of his temper and 
genius to the nature of his food, air, and climate; and that 
Mr. Hume’s moral causes are, in reality, effects flowing from 
physical causes. All his illustrations are drawn from civil- 
ized society: but, if we would know the influence of climate, 
we must not fix our observation on the different genius which 
distinguished the dull and phlegmatic Theban from the acute 
and lively citizen of Athens, and then deny this influence be- 
cause with such opposite disposition and character they lived 
within a day’s journey of each other: nor may we deny it 
because the courage and love of liberty, which formed the 
character of an antient Roman, may be contrasted with the 
timid and slavish disposition that degrades the modern. Nor, 
moreover, because a mixture of manners and temperament 
is sometimes very observable in nations, such as England, 
of but small extent of territory, and of but little comparative 
difference of climate; nor because an uniformity of character 
occasionally runs through the vast dominions of a spreading 
empire, like China, subject to continual variation. Observ- 
ations on such countries only prove that other causes, besides 
climate, help to form the character ; and not that climate has 
no share in the formation. It is agreed, on all hands, that 
climate has an influence over every other animal except man ; 
and there is a state of society in which man can boast of 
but little superiority over the beasts that roam around him. It 
is here that climate operates in all its force. If we cast our 
eyes across the Atlantic, and view the original uncivilized in- 
habitants of the western world, we shall find that the sharp, 
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invigorating air of the northern regions had rendered the 
natives hardy, ingenious, and free; and that it was only under 
the torrid zone, or in countries nearly approaching it, that 
they had lost their liberty, were indolent, and stupid. In the 
West India islands, Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, &c., the dig- 
nity of the caziques was hereditary, and their power almost un- 
limited: the inhabitants of the cold climates in South America, 
and those eastward of the Mississippi in North America, 
equally disdained the domination of a despot. Robertson, 
the historian, was so impressed with the influence which cli- 
mate exerts on the constitution and temper of untutored man, 
that he has made a distinction between the nature of the 
Americans in the torrid and in the temperate zone: — in 
the latter, comprehending those who inhabit from the river 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, together with the 
Chilians and natives of Patagonia at the extremity of the 
southern continent ;— in the former, including the islanders 
and the inhabitants of those provinces which extend from the 
isthmus of Darien along the coast of the Andes to the southern 
confines of Brazil. The natives of the temperate zone are the 
only people in the New World who are indebted for their 
freedom to their valor; they are more robust, more active, 
more courageous, and in them the human species appeared to 
be manifestly more perfect. 

In a period of civility and refinement, the restless energies 
of the human mind counteract, in a very considerable de- 
gree, the influence of physical agents ; — a thousand artificial 
wants rouse the native indolence of man, awaken his dormant 
ingenuity, and overcome that reluctance to exertion which 
tyrannizes over the barbarian in every sultry climate of the 
globe, and may be considered as a characteristic distinction 
between the savage and the citizen. 

Among M. Ancitton’s * Doubts on certain Political 
Axioms,’ we find a number of pompous puerilities and com- 
mon-place doctrines, propounded with such ridiculous gravity, 
that they look like children dressed up in Judges’ full-bot- 
tomed wigs. Whenever —we are speaking of former times 
of course — whenever a cabinet-minister of this country has 
had an intention to bring forwards in Parliament any measure 
to restrain the freedom of the people, he has always intro- 
duced it with a flaming eulogium on the sweets of liberty. 
If he meditates a vital attack on the constitution, he first 
binds round the temples of his victim a gay garland of pop- 
pies, and lulls it into soft slumber with the seductive opiate of 
flattery. So does M. Ancitton. We confessed, in the first 
part of this article, that, when he spoke with becoming owe" 
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of the benumbing influence of despotism, we gave him credit 
both for courage and dexterity in the expression of his feel- 
ings: butall is not gold that glitters; and, on farther acquaint- 
ance, we find reason to suspect that he may be a spy from 
the enemy’s camp, for he isa very good supporter of the most 
Holy Alliance, and of all the doctrines of modern legitimacy. 

That the * voice of the people is the voice of God” is an 
old axiom, which naturally leads to some remarks on the na- 
ture of representative governments; under which, and under 
which only, the voice of the people is uttered without tumult, 
and heard without reluctance. M.AnciLLon, however, finds 
so many difficulties arising from the incompetency of the 
people to make a proper choice of representatives, that the 
evils of this system in his eyes seem, on the whole, to prcpon- 
derate over the good. He acknowleges, however, one great 
advantage of a representative constitution to be that it de- 
velopes talents, and creates the necessity of employing them. 
‘ It is difficult,’ says he, ‘ for a fool or a blockhead to be 
minister in England, and impossible that men of superior 
intellect should not be generated and called into action in that 
country.’ From a passage in his inaugural address to the Aca- 
demy of Berlin, we presume that M. AnctLion is a Prussian; 
and the German monarchies pass not without their due share 
of eulogy : — but, in an essay onthe ‘ Forms of Civil Society,’ 
in which the characteristics of several antient and modern go- 
vernments are delineated, that of Great Britain is evidently 
regarded with an eye of envy. * 

The mass of the people are always in their minority ; and, 
if it were otherwise, he assures us very gravely that they would 
live in society without social order, * for which there would 
then be no occasion.’ — * Law ought to be the expression 
of reason; and so it will be when it is made for the people 
and not dy the people.’ This is extremely encouraging. He 
then asserts that * the Parliament of England exerts a much 
greater influence over public opinion by its debates and de- 
crees, than public opinion can or ought to exercise over it.’ 
The fact unquestionably is that each has an influence over the 
other; and that has the greatest influence on any given ques 
tion which brings the greatest share of reason and good sense 
to bear on it: — but, allowing, what is not true, that the 
Parliament of England also exercises a greater influence over 





* See particularly vol. ii.:p.224, &c. It is amusing enough to 
hear M. ANncILLoN complimenting the House of Lords as the 


‘ mediating power,’ and the ‘ principal element of the British con- 
stitution.’ (P.235.) 
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public opinion than public opinion exercises over it, we ask, 
what is the cause of such ascendency? ‘The answer is, Be- 
cause the Parliament is a representative body. M. ANciLLoN 
has no conception of the existence of reflection and intelli- 
gence among the bulk of the people, and we are concerned if 
there be such a dearth of intellect among his own countrymen 
as to justify the libel: but his own ingenious and enterprizing 
countrymen merit no such reproach. ‘This gentleman, how- 
ever, would really have us believe that intelligence as exclusive- 
ly emanates from majesty and ministers, as light emanates from 
the sun, moon, and stars. ‘To begin with majesty: * A king,’ 
says he, ‘ superior to all other classes by his authority, and 


‘who is conscious also that he does, in fact, possess a supe- 


rior-ty in genius and virtue, fears no one, envies no one,’ &c., 
&c. In another place, he says; ‘If a king has not a right 
to propose laws, we may be sure that laws the most adapted to 
circumstances, and the most imperiously required by the wants 
of the people, will never be proposed as they should be; for 
he who governs must know better than any one else what laws the 
state requires. — Sovereigns of the Holy Alliance, have you 
not some vacant kingdom, or some government of Barataria, 
with which to invest this most kingly advocate? Gratitude 
has fled from earth if you do not reward him. 

Again; we have the following history of the birth, parent- 
age, and nursing of public opinion, which reminds us of Bun- 
bury’s * Propagation of a Lie,” a celebrated caricature some 
thirty or forty years ago. * How is public opinion formed ? 
A small number of men, placed at a great elevation, seek 
truth with sincerity, meditate deeply, and impart the result of 
their meditations to the ear of a very few select individuals, 
qualified to comprehend them. Below these, a few rays of 
their ideas descend, but with a light broken and reflected, and 
seldom unimpaired in lustre. These are caught as they 
fall by a greater number, but, passing through the medium 
of their ignorance, prejudices, and passions, they become 
more and more perverted and corrupted,’ &c. &c. — till at last 
they get among the multitude, who take them on trust with- 
out comprehending: them. 

It may be recollected that it was one of M. Ancri1Lo0Nn’s 
own axioms, that ‘ there is no intellectual developement where 
freedom of speech and writing are not secured :’ —but, as 
preliminary to a specific ‘ Discourse on the Legislation of the 
Press,’.we have some insidious * doubts’ thrown out concern- 
ing the boasted efficacy of this wondrous little engine, not 
merely as the palladium of public liberty, but as the means of 
promoting science and philosophy. We really have not 
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patience to go through this idle jargon; and yet we may be 
suspected of exaggeration or mis-statement if we do not quote 
a paragraph or two. 


‘ After all,’ asks M. ANciLLon, ‘ has human reason.effected in 
modern times such great discoveries, and made such decisive pro-~ 
gress in moral science, the most difficult and important of all, as 
to establish for it an incontestible superiority of influence above 
that which it exerted in antient times ? Are the treasures, which 
it has acquired during the last three centuries, attributable to the 
art of printing; or are they not the effects of much more active 
causes co-operating with it? Have not discoveries and inventions 
in natural science, during the latter ages, resulted from a change 
of method, from the substitution of observation and, experience. 
for mere systems ?” 


We answer, most certainly, in the affirmative: but we ask, 
in our turn, what has. been the instrument for communicating: 
the result of observation and experience from one individual 
and one nation to another, and of exposing systems to the 
scrutiny of extended criticism and caretul experiment? Tue 
PREss. 


‘ The art of printing,’ he goes on to say, ‘has, indeed, diffused’ 
light over a larger surface, but it remains to be proved whether 
the intensity of this light has not been diminished as its rays have 
been more distantly extended and shed over a greater number of 
individuals ; or, at least, whether the progression of both has been 
equally rapid. In multiplying the number of copies of works of 
genius, in poetry or eloquence, the press has enabled whole classes 
of men to participate in the enjoyment of the fine arts, who were 
utter strangers to them before. But the facility of reading and 
the desire for printing have, perhaps, been equally injurious to the 
progress of poesy and eloquence. Original productions are be- 
come more rare. Books, in these times, are often the mere reflec- 
tions of a reflection, which grow continually fainter and paler. 
The light and warmth of that original genius which kindles at its 


own proper fires alone are no longer reproduced, no longer exhi- 
bited.’ 


All this is plainly a mere prettiness of expression, an un- 
substantial figure of speech. The sparkling metaphor shot 
across the author’s mind, like a Will-o’-the-wisp over a morass, 
and he could not resist the temptation to pursue it : — a taper 
cheering the gloom of the valley with its delusive ray, and 
luring the unwary traveller to his doom. The passage is not 
worth a commentary. Its author acknowleges the prodigious 
advances which have been made in physical sciences (chemis- 
try for instance,) and mechanics, in modern times, relieving 
mankind from those superstitious terrors which are always 
generated by an ignorance of causes: but he takes the most 
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perverse pains, in many weary paradoxes, to prove the retro- 
gradation of mankind in moral and political science. He is 
exceedingly prone to employ figurative language : for he knows 
very well that, among careless readers, an illustration is 
often received as an argument. He is also fond of paradox, 
and will frequently attempt to disguise absence of meanin 
under an antithesis: of which, if it were worth while, we could 
bring fifty proofs. Let us open the work at random: ‘ Ideas 
without principles are a lever without a fulcrum: principles 
without ideas area fulcrum without alever.’* In mechanics, 
who ever heard of a lever without a fulcrum or a fulcrum 
without a lever? We must give another example, because it 
proves the correctness of our translation of his motto, * Inter 
utrumque tene,” Take care of the door-posts. * The antients, 
arbitrarily enough, divided the surface of the globe into five 
zones ; according to them, the two frigid and the torrid zones 
were uninhabitable, the temperate zones alone were habitable. 
The intellectual world is divided in the same manner. Its 
extremes are uninhabitable by truth; she is only to be found, 
she can only breathe, in middle climates.’ Here is a picture 
presented to the imagination, but the understanding is cheat- 
ed: the passage, at least, conveys neither sense nor meaning 
to us. 

We are quite disposed, however, to do justice to M. AnciL- 
LON; and we must state that some manly sentiments and libe- 
ral notions are interspersed among others of an opposite 
character: so many, indeed, that we are inclined to suspect 
the love of paradox, and the affectation of attempting to recon- 
cile incompatible principles, and of ‘ doubting” what every 
body else believes, to be the main-springs of his mind. Some 
of his illustrations are happy and ingenious; and, where they 
are presented with the argument instead of being offered in 


substitution of it, they are deserving of praise. We shall 
give an example: 


‘ We exclaim against the superstitious and blind attachment of 
labourers to old methods and proceedings; and this may some- 
times be carried too far: but, without it, the very existence of 
the human species, always exposed to the perils of famine f, 
would be problematical. Artizans are less the slaves of routine, 
because they can try experiments without hazarding a whole year’s 








‘ * Les idées, sans les principes, sont un levier sans point d’apput. 
Les principes, sans les idées, sont un point d’appui sans levier. 
(Vol.i. p. 172.) 

+ A very extravagant statement, and still more so in the origi- 
nal; ‘ toujours exposé & mourir de faim.’ 
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income, should they be unsuccessful. The force of habit acts on 
human minds as the laws of gravitation act on natural bodies — 
keeping them in'their orbit. The love of novelty is the impelling 
and projectile force, without which there would be no motion. 
From the combination of these two principles in the moral world 
result, as in the physical, motion and rest, life and order. A state 
is threatened with revolution when every thing has an unchecked 
tendency to fly out of its course, and when the equilibrium of these 
two powers is disturbed in favour of innovation and motion: while 


it falls into a state of stagnation when the equilibrium is destroyed 
in favour of repose.’ 


The Essay on the ‘ Legislation of the Press’ will be read 
with a tear in the eye and a smile on the cheek. At least, 
the absurdity of its doctrines will make an Englishman smile ; 
and, if he has any regard for the intellectual freedom of man, 
he must weep at the degradation of that country in which 


‘such doctrines are carried into practice. ‘There is a work in 


the English language, of which M. AnciLuon probably never 
heard, and which would have immortalized its author had 
he never written one line of poetry. If the present writer 
should study our language, and read the ArEopaciTiCca alone, 
he would be richly rewarded for his labour: if he would trans- 
late this master-composition of Milton, and give it to his 
countrymen, he would deserve at their hands a golden statue. 
This oration in behalf of the liberty of unlicensed printin 

accomplished in — the object which it had in view, an 

worthy is it of the glorious achievement. For extent of learn- 
ing, weight of argument, variety of research, depth of thought, 
and decoration of language almost intolerably gorgeous, we 
could not easily find a parallel to it in any oration of antiquity. 
“© Qui non legit, legat: qui semel legit, relegat.” Let M. An- 
CILLON read the Areopagitica, blush for his idle fears, and 
lend his aid to crush the censorship of the press; that obscene 
spawn, engendered by priestcraft and born of the Inquisition. 
Till that tyrannous tribunal was established, ‘* books were as 
freely admitted into the world as any other birth: the issue of 
the brain was no more stifled than the issue of the womb. No 
envious Juno sat cross-legged over the nativity of any man’s 
intellectual offspring; but if it proved a monster, who denies 
that it was justly burnt or sunk into the sea? But that a 
book, in worse condition than a peccant soul, should be to 
stand before a jury ere it be born to the world, and undergo, 
yet in darkness, the judgment of Rhadamanth and his col- 
leagues, ere it can pass the ferry back into light, was never 
heard before, till that mysterious iniquity, provoked and 
troubled at the first entrance of Reformation, sought out new 
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limbos and new hells, wherein they might include our books 
also within the number of their damned.” 

That delinquencies against private character, public morals, 
religion, government, and the peace of society, may be com- 
mitted by an unlicensed press, there is no doubt. To use 
again the words of Milton, “ Books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of life in them, to be as active 
as that soul was whose progeny they are. Nay they do pre- 
serve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively and 
vigorously productive as those fabulous dragon’s teeth, and, 
being sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed 
men.” Milton was no more insensible to the moral and poli- 
tical mischief intended by licentious writers, than M. Anci1- 
LON himself is. Nay, there is not a single argument, no not 
one, which the latter has employed in defence of a censorship 
on the press, which the former did not contemplate, and did 
not refute, above a hundred and fifty years ago. 

It is, however, time for us to close: but we must add that the 
volumes contain an ingenious Essay on the characteristic Dis- 
tinction between the Governments of Europe and those of 
Asia and Africa; and another, which we have read with much 
pleasure, on the Literature of Antient and Modern Times: 
also, a Collection of Political Axioms; Detached Thoughts ; 
an Essay on the Forms of Civil Society, to which we have al- 
ready adverted ; and one or two others; all displaying an ele- 
gant and cultivated mind, but a mind prone to paradox, and 
to the love — perhaps, the affectation — of singularity. 


Art. VI. Vie de Rossini, &c.; i.e. The Life of Rossini. By 
M. pe STenDHAL. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 620. Paris. 
1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Rossini. By the Author of the Lives of Haydn and 


Mozart. 8vo. pp.320. 10s.6d. Boards. Hookham, Lon- 
don. 1824. 


HE lively writer who assumes the name of Dr StenpHAL 

is well known both on the Continent and in this country, 
and has contributed very largely to the amusement of the 
public. Indeed, whatever difference of opinion may exist as 
to the soundness of his criticisms on matters of taste, yet the 
gay spirit in which those criticisms are delivered, and the 
variety of anecdote with which they are accompanied, render 
his volumes by no means unacceptable to the generality of 
readers. His biography of Haydn* and of Mozart was ac- 
cordingly translated into English, and we have now before 








* See another account of Haydn in Art. III. of this Appendix. 
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us an imperfect version of the .“ Vie de Rossini.” As this 
“‘ celeberrimo maestro” occupies, at the present moment, a con- 
spicuous place in the musical and fashionable world, we shall 
present to our readers a succinct account of his life. 

Gioacchino Rossini was born on the 29th of February, 1792, 
at Pesaro, in the states of the Church. His father was an 
inferior player on the French horn, and his mother a seconda 
donna of passable talents. In 1799 he was sent to Bologna, 
though he did not begin to study music until 1804: but so 
great was his proficiency, that in 1806 he was able to sing at 
sight, and considerable hopes were entertained of his future 
excellence. In the same year he quitted Bologna, and made 
the musical tour of Romagna, presiding at the orchestra in 
the little towns through which he passed. In 1807 he gave 
up singing in the church, entered the Lyceum of Bologna, 
and received lessons in music from P. Stanislao Mattei. — 
Il pianto d Armonia, a cantata composed in the year 1808, 
was Rossini’s first essay in vocal music; and his name had 
now become so well known that he was chosen to preside at 
the performance of Haydn’s ‘* Four Seasons” at Bologna. — 
‘¢ T.a Cambiale di Matrimonio,” in one act, was the first of his 
operas performed on the stage, and was represented at the 
Theatre of San Mose in Venice, whither the young musician 
had been sent by a lady who fostered his rising talents. 
“‘ J? Equivoco Stravangante” and **L’ Inganno Felice” succeeded 
this opera. In 1812, Rossini again visited Venice, and brought 
out an oratorio intitled ** Ciro in Babilonia.” 

At the Venetian carnival of 1813, Rossini produced his 
celebrated opera of Tancredi; which, as M.pr Srenpuat 
remarks, created ‘ une vraie fureur’ among the Italians. — From 
the gondolier to the highest noble, every one was repeating 


‘Vii rivedrat, ti revedro ; 


and even the Judges in the courts of law were obliged to im- 
pose silence on the auditory, who were ceaselessly humming 
*‘ ti revedro. — M. DE STENDHAL has given a critical analysis 
of this beautiful opera, which made the tour of Europe in the 
short space of four years: but we cannot follow him through 
all his observations, many of which are striking and amusing ; 
as for instance his fanciful parallel between Rossini and Sir 
Walter Scott. Weshall, however, extract a curious anecdote, 
connected with that most delicious and captivating air, “* Tx 
che accendi.” In Venice, it is called “ L’aria dei rizi,” (the 
Rice Air,) an appellation which has its origin in a custom 
peculiar to Lombardy. ‘The dinner of all ranks there com- 
mences invariably with a plate of rice; and it is customary for 
the cook, lest the rice should be overboiled, to inquire before 
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the dinner is sent up whether the persons are ready for the 
rice. In the interval which elapsed between this question and 
the appearance of his dinner, Rossini is said to have com- 
posed this air, which is perhaps at present the most popular 
composition in Europe. 

The reputation of Rossini as a composer was now fully 
established; and the remainder of his memoirs consists of an 
account of his various engagements in Italy, at Vienna, and 
in London, where his biographer takes leave of him. Nu- 
merous criticisms on his later operas are interspersed through- 
out the narrative; which is also seasoned with some occasional 
anecdotes, well fitted perhaps for the small talk of a Green- 
room, but scarcely worthy of being put on record in two 
languages. ‘The most interesting portions of the volume, 
to those who are not capable of following the author in his 
critical remarks, will be found to be his observations on 
national taste and charaeter, which are in general lively, 
acute, and just : but many of these passages, especially when 
any political allusion could be discovered in them, have been 
unwisely omitted by the English translator. Thus the 
following remark on the want of taste among the English is 
wholly passed over: 


‘ In England, pride and religious fanaticism are the deadly ene- 
mies of the fine arts. Among the higher classes, the passions are 
repressed by a sensitive timidity, which is only one of the man 
shapes that pride assumes; while they are annihilated among 
the young by the horrible necessity of devoting fifteen hours 


daily to laborious exertion, under the penalty of perishing with 
hunger in the streets.’ 


The people of this country, indeed, have little idea of the 
important place which music occupies in the life of an Italian: 
but in fact the House of Commons with us, vitally as it rules 
over our persons and our pockets, is not more the object of 
public attention than the opera is with the Italians. The 
following extract will shew the extent to which this musical 
mania is carried, more especially in the smaller towns: 


‘ We left Rossini rehearsing his opera at a crazy piano, in the 
ridotto of some little theatre, say Pavia or Imola. If this little ob- 
scure green-room is sometimes the sanctuary of musical genius and 
of an enthusiasm for the arts, there are also times when it becomes 
the arena on which lofty pretensions and wounded pride descend 
to settle their furious, and not unfrequently grotesque disputes. 
The crazy piano has witnessed many of these tumultuous scenes : 
nay, there have been moments when the poor instrument itself was 
not allowed to remain neutral ; it has been broken by many an in- 
furiate fist, and -hurled in fragments at the heads of the combat- 
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ants. I strongly advise the curious traveller who makes the tour 
of Italy, and feels an interest in the arts, not to neglect this spec- 
tacle. The interior of this green-room forms a topic of convers- 
ation for a whole town. Their future pleasure or ennui, during 
the gayest month of the year, chiefly depends upon the success or 
failure of the new opera; and this is again dependent, in a great 
degree, upon the good or bad understanding that exists between 
the members of this irritable synod. Wrapt up in their intense 
anxiety about the issue of the event, this little town forgets for a 
time that there is any thing else going on in the world; and it is 
during this state of uncertainty that the impressario plays an ad- 
mirable part ; his vanity knows no bounds; he is all swagger and 
pompous importance, and is, to the very letter, the first man in 
his part of the world. I have seen bankers, and men of avarice 
too, not regret the purchase of these flattering honours at the loss 
of fifteen hundred louis. The poet Sografi has written a charming 
little piece, in one act, on the adventures and pretensions of a 
strolling company of singers. It contains the character of a 
German tenor, who does not understand a word of Italian, which 
is laughable in the extreme. Yet outré as some of the characters 
are which he has painted, they have had their living represent- 
ations. Marchesi, the famous soprano of Milan, could never, in 
the latter years of his theatrical career, be prevailed upon to sing 
the opening song, unless either mounted on horseback, or sta- 
tioned on the top of some lofty eminence. At all events, the 
plume of white feathers, that nodded on his helmet, must not be 
less than six feet in height. 

‘ Even in our times, Crivelli refuses to sing his first air, unless it 
contains the words felice ognora, on which he finds it so conve- 
nient to run his divisions. 

¢ But let us return to our little Italian town, which we left in 
the anxiety, or rather in the agitation, that precedes the day of 
the first representation of an opera. — At length the most import- 
ant of evenings arrives. The maestro takes his place at the piano; 
the theatre overflows; people have flocked from ten leagues’ dis- 
tance. The curious form an encampment around the theatre in 
their calashes ; aj] the inns are filled to excess, where insolence 
reigns at its height. All occupations have ceased; at the moment 
of the performance, the town has the aspect of a desert. All the 
passions, all the solicitudes, all the life of a whole population is 
concentrated in the theatre. 

‘¢ The overture commences; so intense is the attention, that the 
buzzing of a fly could be heard. On its conclusion the most tre- 
mendous uproar ensues. It is either applauded to the clouds, or 
hissed or rather howled at without mercy. It is not in Italy as in 
other countries, where the first representation is seldom decisive, 
and where either vanity or timidity prevents each man from intrud- 
ing his individual opinion, lest it should be found in discordance 
with the opinions of the majority. In an Italian theatre, they shout, 
they scream, they stamp, they belabour the backs of the seats with 
their canes, with all the violence of persons possessed. It is thus 
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that they force upon others the judgment which they have formed, 
and strive to prove that it is the only sound one; for, strange to 
say, there is no intolerance equal to that of the eminently sensi- 
tive. When you see a man moderate and reasonable in what re- 
gards the arts, begin to talk to him of history, politics, or political 
economy; such a man will make a distinguished magistrate, a 
good physician, a sound lawyer, an excellent academician, in a 
word, whatever you will, except an enthusiast in music, or 
painting. 

‘ At the close of each air the same terrific uproar ensues ; 
ree bellowings of an angry sea could give but a faint idea of its 
ury. 

2 Such, at the same time, is the taste of an Italian audience, 
that they at once distinguish whether the merit of an air belongs 
to the singer or the composer. The cry is Bravo, David! Bravo, 
Pesaroni! or the whole theatre resounds with, Bravo, maestro ! 
Rossini then rises from his place at the piano, his countenance 
wearing an air of gravity, a thing very unusual with him; he 
makes three obeisances, which are followed by salvos of applause, 
mingled with a variety of short and panegyrical phrases. ‘Fhis 
done, they proceed to the next piece.’ 


The ensuing anecdote is a proof at once of the indolence 
of Rossint and of the facility with which he composes : 


‘ During his residence in Venice this year, (1813,) he lodged in 
a little room at one of the small inns. When the weather was 
cold, he used to lie and write his music in bed, in order to save the 
expense of firing. On one of these occasions, a duet, which he 
had just finished for a new opera, “ J/ Figlio per Azzardo,” 
slipped from the bed, and fell on the floor. Rossini peeped for it 
in vain from under the bed-clothes, it had fallen under the bed. 
After many a painful effort, he crept from his snug place, and 
leaned over the side of the bed to look for it. He sees it, but it 
lies beyond the reach of his arm ; he makes one or two ineffectual 
efforts to reach it, he is half frozen with cold, and, wrapping him- 
self up in the coverlid, exclaims, ‘‘ Curse the duet, I will write it 
over again; there will be nothing difficult in this, since I know it 
by heart.”” He began again, but not a single idea could he re- 
trace; he fidgets about for some time, — he scrawls, — but not a 
note can he recall. Still his indolence will not let him get out of 
bed to reach the unfortunate paper. ‘ Well!” he exclaims in a 
fit of impatience, ‘ I will re-write the whole duet. Let such com- 
posers as are rich enough keep fires in their chambers. I cannot 
afford it. There let the confounded paper lie. It has fallen, and 
it would not be lucky to pick it up again.” 

‘ He had scarcely finished the second duet when one of his 
friends entered. ‘* Have the goodness to reach me the duet that 
lies under the bed.” The friend poked it out with his cane, and 
gave it to Rossini. ‘‘ Come,” says the composer, snuggling close 
in his bed, “I will sing you these two duets, and do you tell me 
which pleases you best.” The friend gave the preference to the 

first ; 
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first; the second was too rapid and too lively for the situation in 
which it was to stand. Another thought came into Rossini’s 
head; he seized his pen, and without loss of time worked it up into 
a terzetto for the same opera. The person from whom I had this 
anecdote assures me, that there was not the slightest resemblance 
between the two duets. The terzetto finished, Rossint dressed 
himself in haste, cursing the cold the whole time, and set off with 
his friend to the casino, to warm himself and take a cup of coffee. 
After this, he sent the lad of the casino withthe duet and the ter- 
zetto to the copyist of “ San Mose,” to be inserted in the score.’ 


Portraits of Rossini and of Mozart are prefixed to the French 


edition of this work, but the former alone ornaments the 
English abridgment. 





Art. VII. Synopsis Plantarum quas, in Itinere ad Plagam 
fEquinoctialem Orbis Novi, colligerunt Al. de Humboldt et Am. 
Bonpland. Auctore Caroxo Sicism. Kuntn, Pref. Reg. Acad. 
Berol. Instit. Gall., Soctett. Philom. et Hist. Nat. Paris, &c. &c. 
Vols.I., II., and III. 8vo. About 510 Pages ineach. Paris. 


1822-1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 2/. 6d. 
sewed. 


"[# botanical stores, amounting to not fewer than 4500 

species, collected by the Baron de Humboldt and M. Bon- 
pland in the course of their scientific peregrinations in South 
America, have been unfolded in detail by Professor Kunru 
in six folio volumes, intitled ** Nova Genera et Species Plan- 
tarum Americe ZEquinoctialis.’ As a work of such extent, 
and illustrated by numerous plates, is adapted chiefly to the 
libraries of learned bodies, or of opulent individuals, and 
as it comprizes nearly 4000 descriptions of plants formerly 
unknown to the botanists of Europe, the parties concerned 
in its publication generously resolved to exhibit the more 
essential portions of its contents in a portable and accessible 
form. Accordingly, the present synopsis, being limited to 
four octavos, will enable the cultivators of the science to per- 
ceive at a glance the extent and diversities of discovery in 
the vegetable world, which have been achieved by the zealous 
and intrepid travellers to whom natural history in general lies 
under such weighty obligations; while it will, at the same 
time, serve as a commodious basis of reference to the future 
explorers of the same or similar regions of the globe. These 
considerations alone should powerfully recommend it to the 
attention of all who are capable of appreciating its merits: 
but, moreover, M. Kunrn’s professional qualifications are of 
the first order; and, when we reflect on the magnitude, the 
complication, and the difficulties of his editorial labors, we 


cannot 
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cannot pay him a higher compliment than to affirm that he 
has hitherto performed them in a manner worthy of himself. 
The correctness of some of his definitions may possibly be 
questionable: but more complete specimens, and more mul- 
tiplied observations and comparisons, would be required to 
convince us that they are erroneous. In not a few cases, he 
himself proposes them with doubt and hesitation. 

With regard to the distribution of his materials, the Pro- 
fessor adopts De Jussieu’s natural families, with the recent 
modifications and additions of Brown and other distinguished 
botanists; and the third volume deduces the series to the 
Rosacee of De Jussieu, and to the Chrysobalanee of Brown, 
inclusively. Besides the generic and specific distinctions, the 
season of inflorescence, &c., we find the height and temperature 
of the respective stations carefully noted, and the points of 
discrimination between nearly allied species faithfully recorded. 
The colors of the flowers and the economical uses of the 
plants are more frequently omitted than we could have de- 
sired: but, where excellence so much abounds, it is not 
without diffidence that we presume to hint at defects. In one 
respect, this Synopsis may be regarded as superior to the 
larger work ; for it includes the cryptogamic families expounded 
by two very eminent coadjutors; namely, M. Avgardh, Pro- 
fessor at Lund, who has undertaken the Alga, properly so 
called; and Dr. Hooker, of Glasgow, who has arranged and 
defined the mosses, jungermannia, lichens, and fung?, with the 
perspicacity and precision which characterize all his writings. 
M. Kun'ru has, moreover, availed himself of various oppor- 
tunities of adding to his former lists, and of modifying or 
correcting his preceding statements ; in short, of rendering this 
epitome a desirable analytical index to his more enlarged 
exposition. 

The following short and casual extract may sufficiently 
exemplify the nature and style of the work : 


‘ MALPIGHIACEZ, Juss. 
¢ MALPIGHIA, Ricu. 
‘ Malpighia species, auct.* 


* Catyx hemisphericus, quinquefidus, sepius externe glandu- 
losus. PETALA 5, unguiculata, orbiculato-reniformia, patentissima. 





‘ * Hujus generis sunt: M. glabra, punicifolia, urens, coccifera, 
aquifolia L. et M. biflora Poir. (M. punicifolia Cav.) Dubito hujus 
generis esse Malpighiam tuberculatam Jacq. Schenbr. 1. t. 104. 
List arbuscula foliis integerrimis ; floribus axillaribus, racemosis, 
Jlavis ; baccis rubris, trispermis. Stylorum numerum Jacquinius 
indicare neglexit.’ 


STAMINA 
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STAMINA 10, hypogyna* ; filamentis inferne connatis. OVARIUM 
triloculare ; ovulum 1 in quolibet loculo, pendulum. Styu1 3. 
STIGMATA crassiuscula, truncata aut subuncinata. Duscus hy- 
pogynus nullus. Drupa cerasiformis, tri- (aut rarius 4-) pyrena ; 
pyrenis monospermis. 

¢ Frutices, rarius arbores. Folia opposita, rarissime terna, in- 
tegerrima aut dentato-spinosa ; petiolis bistipulaceis (semper ?). Um- 
belle axillares, bracteis involucrate, bi- multiflore ; rarius flores 
solitarit. Pedunculi proprii supra basim bibracteolati (semper ?). 
Corolle sepe purpuree aut rosea. 

‘ 1. M. cupensis, + 

‘ M. foltis oblongo-lanceolatis, submucronatis, basi rotundatis, in- 
tegerrimis, supra nitidis, subtus adpresso-setosis ; setis geminis, di- 
vergentibus. | 

‘ Crescit prope Havanam et Reglam. (Insula Cube.) h 

‘ M. angustifolia L. valde affinis. : 


‘ Species dubia. 
‘2. M. opovatTa. + 
‘ M. foliis obpovatis, acutis, cordatis, integerrimis, coriaceis, su- 
pra nitidis, subtus puberulis ; umbellis axillaribus, geminis, quadri- 
Oris. 
- ‘ Crescit in ripa fluminis Magdalenz, prope Nares. }, Floret 
Junio. 
‘ Squamule quinque inter stamina et ovarium, hirsuta. An 
generis distincti? 
‘ 3. M. TERNIFOLIA.T 
‘ M. foliis ternis, oblongo-lanceolatis, acutis, basi rotundatis, in- 
tegerrimis, supra pilosiusculis, nitidis, subtus molliter hirto-tomen- 
tosis ; umbellis axillaribus, compositis, 3-4-radiatis, multifloris. 
‘ Crescit prope Pandi Novo-Granatensium, alt. 517 hex. hk 
Floret Septembri. 
‘ Pracedenti habitu simillima et verisimiliter congener. An 
melius Banisteri@ species ?’ 


On taking leave, for the present, of this Equinoctial Flora, 
we cannot help remarking how very seldom it presents us with 
any species that are indigenous to Europe, or familiar to our 
common observation. 





Art. VIII. Chimie appliguée al Agriculture, &c.; 2. e. Chemistry 
applied to Agriculture. By the Count CHaptaL, Peer of 
France, &c. &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1823. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 18s. 


(oust Cuaptat has in these volumes performed for his 
countrymen a task which the Earl of Dundonald thirty 
years ago, and more recently Sir Humphrey Davy, executed 





‘* In Malpighia cocifera et punicifolia a me visum est ita: 
stamina hypogyna, filamenta basi connata, tubus stamineus inferne 
calycit adnatus, petala inter calycem et stamina tnserta. : 

or 
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for ours. He has endeavored to raise agriculture, in their 
estimation, from the low rank of a mere vulgar manual trade, 
to the eminence of a pursuit which art and science lend their 
united efforts to promote. All British travellers in France 
have been struck with the great inferiority of rural econom 
in that country to the rural economy of England and Scot- 
land: but perhaps one reason for this difference may be found 
where it is least considered to exist, in the very munificence 
of nature. A favorite child is often a spoilt child; and the 
eldest son wastes his patrimony by carelessness, while his 

ounger brothers are acquiring a fortune by their industry. 

he climate of Scotland is not so favorable to agriculture as 
that of England; nor that of England so favorable as that 
of France. Nor is it in the most fertile districts of this 
country that are reaped the most luxuriant harvests; for that 
which may be obtained with little labor is often lost for the want 
of such small exertion, and that which requires more has 
its larger demand less grudgingly and unwillingly granted. 
Such is man. He is first stimulated to exertion by necessity : 
the impulse once given, he acts under it from habit, incli- 
nation, or taste; the fruits of industry at length reward his 
toil ; and the hope of enjoyment succeeds, as a stimulus, to the 
dread of privation. 

In a preliminary discourse, M.Cuaprat shews himself to 
be one of those old-fashioned political economists, who place 
the agriculturists among the first and most important classes 
of society. ‘The tide has, of late, turned rather against them 
in this country; where certain writers, of no unimportant 
or undeserved influence, from a disapprobation of the Corn- 
laws in which we entirely join them, have unfairly and un- 
wisely endeavored to depreciate the intellectual and moral 
character, and we may add the political importance, of the 
agriculturists. ‘Io degrade the cultivators of the ground is 
not to elevate the laborers at the loom. We are no friends to 
any exclusive privileges which are not of imperative necessity : 
but we must say that it ill becomes certain commercial and 
manufacturing interests to exclaim against the selfishness and 
rapacity of land-owners, when they exhibit such unblushing 
jealousy of the foreign manufacturer, and even of an open 
competition of their countrymen at home, as we have lately 
seen on more than one occasion.— By some fatality, it has 
always happened that the farmer in France has been one of 
the most oppressed and miserable of beings. ‘* Those to 
whose ease and luxury he has administered,’ to use the words 
of the present author, ‘ have often driven him to envy the 
lot of the animals whom he associates with his labors. ; he 
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tenths, the feudal claims, the corvées, have left him for his 
own subsistence nothing but the very refuse of his own pro- 
duce: he has watered the earth with the sweat of his body, 
and the fruits of his toil have been conferred on others.’ 
Agriculture can never be conducted on philosophical prin- 
ciples in a country in which large capitals are not invested in 
land, for that person can never risk experiments whose de- 
struction would result from the failure of them. Nor can he 
conduct experiments on any rational principle, and conse- 
quently with any fair hope of success, in the great laboratory 
of nature, whose mind is unfurnished, uninformed, and who is 
altogether ignorant of the very materials which she employs in 
performing her mysterious and wonderful operations; as well 
as of the various affinities and combinations of those ele- 
mentary substances, by which the phenomena of vegetable 
germination, nutrition, growth, and re-production are ef- 
fected. Where the culture of the land, then, is left to men 
without property and without education, it is resigned to those 
who are altogether incompetent to extract from it the trea- 
sures which are more freely bestowed on laborers of a higher 
class. 

In the state of degradation to which the old French farmer 
was reduced, he followed most acquiescently in the tvack 
which his forefathers had marked, without looking to the 
right or to the left, without emulation, and without interest. 
M. Cuaprat says, however, that agriculture has of late 
awakened, as it were, from the long lethargy in which it was 
steeped: by a return to the true principles of justice, huma- 
nity, and public interest, the rights of property are now 
protected ; privileges are abolished; imposts are no longer 
partially assessed; the farmer feels that his vigor is restored, 
and that the importance — “ the dignity” — of his vocation 
is acknowleged by the state. The nature of soils is now 
studied, the culture of artificial meadows is extended, a re- 
gular rotation of crops is established, the number of cattle 
is increased, and the animals are well kept and fed. Yet, 
notwithstanding the abolition of many arbitrary exactions 
which formerly oppressed the cultivator of the soil, and the 
lessening of the territorial impost in France, the latter is 
represented by Count Cuartat as being yet very burden- 
some; and he suggests to his government, among other 
measures for the encouragement not of agriculture alone but 
of general commerce, the entire abolition of the duty on 
salt. During the few years in which salt was exempted from 
all duty, the shores of the Mediterranean were covered with 
salt-works, and immense capitals were employed in them: 
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but, since the renewal of these duties, almost all of them 
have been abandoned. Salt is of the utmost advantage to 
ruminating animals; seasoning their insipid food, it also 
stimulates the digestive powers of their stomachs; and the 
difference among animals, in every other respect fed exactly 
alike, between those which have had a daily portion of it in 
their provender and others who have been left without it, is 
very striking. We hope to see the remaining duties on this 
article, so extremely valuable in agriculture, removed in this 
country; and we fully participate in the earnestness with 
which M. Cuaprat has pressed for their abolition in France. 

It will neither be expected nor desired that we should enter 
into the minutize of these volumes. One of the most eminent 
of living chemists, their author has never forgotten that, in 
teaching the application of physical science to agriculture, the 
bulk of his pupils and*those whom he is most desirous of 
instructing are farmers. Accordingly, he adapts his language 
to the comprehension of his auditory ; his style is clear and 
concise ; and, where he has imagined a difficulty in making the 
farmer rise to his elevation, he has descended from it and 
advanced to the farmer, borrowing his language, and appealing 
to his experience for the truth of the wligdlation which he lays 
down. Up to the present time, he observes, the application 
of physical science to agriculture has been very small, in 
comparison with its’ application to various arts which it has 
either created or brought to perfection. ‘This may be ascribed 
to two causes; the first, that the greater part of the phzeno- 
mena which agriculture presents to us are the result of the 
laws of vitality which regulate the process of vegetation, and 
these laws are in a great measure yet unknown to us; while, 
in the arts which are employed on inanimate matter, every 
thing is governed, every thing is produced, by the sole oper- 
ation of physical laws, or of simple affinity, with which we are 
acquainted. ‘The second cause is that, in order to make an 
useful application of the physical sciences to agriculture, it is 
necessary to have studied not only in our cabinets but like- 
wise in the fields. M.Cuaprat himself comes to the task of 
instruction with the double advantage of having studied in his 
fields abroad and in his laboratory at home: the proprietor 
of extensive domains, he has long superintended the manage- 
ment and cultivation of them: his theories, therefore, are 
supported on facts, and his observations corrected by expe- 
riment. 

The last two chapters treat respectively on the extraction 
of Indigo from the Pastel (Woad), Isatis tinctoria; and on 
the extraction of Sugar from Beet. ‘The author considers 
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that these two branches of industry are capable of conferring 
a prodigious benefit on the revenue of Trance, as well as on 


its agriculture. These sections contain much curious and 
valuable information. 
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Art. IX. Essai sur [ Esprit et le But del Institution Biblique, &c.; 
?. e. An Essay on the Spirit and Tendency of Bible-Societies. 


By G. pe Fétice. 8vo. Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 9s. 


r [B= institution of Bible-Societies,—considering the multitude 
of their adherents, the eloquence displayed at their mixed 
meetings, the vast sums placed at their disposal, the diffusive 
ramification and ingenious combination of their affiliated sec- 
tions, the incessant activity of their labors, the numberless 
versions which they have produced or re-produced of the 
sacred volume, the universal distribution which they have ac- 
complished of the oracles of faith, and the long duration and 
high encouragement of their popular efforts, — has seemingly 
not produced the marked effect which might have been ex- 
pected from so powerful a machine. The ardently pious 
hoped from it a general revival of faith, and the sceptical phi- 
losophist feared a renewal of fanaticism; conceiving that they 
should behold turbulent crowds dictating a new Reformation 
on the ruins of established churches. ‘The event has not cor- 
responded with any such anticipations; and the operation of 
this engine, if slow and gradual, is at least peaceful and safe. 

It is surely time, then, for the most timid among the good 
to admit that there can be no danger from the multiplication 
of Bible-Societies, and that their usefulness is in many respects 
considerable. They promote early instruction, by lina «a 
charity-schools with cheap reading: they facilitate the com- 
parison and acquisition of languages, by providing in ever 
accessible dialect a familiar text-book: they hand round to 
all the families of mankind the earliest records of the human 
race: they accustom the benevolent to associate for common 
purposes: they prepare sectaries for mutual tolerance; and 
they found and maintain printing-presses, where typography 
was previously unknown. 

Perhaps it may be new to many of our readers that societies 
of this kind exist in France: but we have on the present oc- 
casion to state that fact; and, moreover, that the Bible-So- 
ciety of Paris having offered a public reward for the best 
dissertation on the spirit and aim of the biblical institutions, the 
author of the volume before us, who is a Protestant clergyman 
at Strasburgh, became a competitor for the prize, and won it 
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from his antagonists. Some corrections, however, having been 
made in the dissertation since its first success, he modestly 
declares that he alone is personally responsible for its con- 
tents. ‘They comprize a Preliminary Discourse, in the style 
of a hortatory sermon; of the Prize Essay, which is divided 
into six sections; and of an Appendix of Documents, consist- 
ing of citations from the fathers of the church who have re- 
commended the searching of the Scriptures, directions for 
reading the Scriptures, and a reply to the objections of ad- 
versaries. ‘The entire work combines the interest of a pamphlet 
with the tendency of a sermon, and appeals more to the moral 
approbation than to the pecuniary bounty of the reader. 


M. ve FE ice remarks, at the close of his preliminary dis- 
course : 


‘ To appreciate justly the observations about to be made on the 
biblical institution, it must be considered in three grand points of 
view, which comprehend the rest. 

‘ First, it is a cosmopolite undertaking, which betrays no trace 
of sectarism or locality. Pursuing the work of Christ, who came 
to build for all nations, and all places, it aims at scattering the 
good seed before the entire human race ; and under whatever lati- 
tude man inhabits, or to whatever creed he may have been 
addicted, it suffices that he is an intelligent being to become in- 
alienably intitled to its solicitude. Scarcely commenced, it 
already extends the radiation of its influence over almost the whole 
inhabited earth. With other means, Christianity seemed to have 
become stationary, or to owe a few unworthy disciples to fraud or 
force : but now the light of the Gospel shines before men from the 
shores of the Caspian to the strand of Iceland, and from the bor- 
ders of the Mississippi to those of the Gambia. What shall impiety 
say, which was lately seeking with so persevering a solicitude for 
radical differences between the races of men? All have alike an 
intellect to understand the Gospel, a heart to feel it, and a will to 
practise it. All bless, or shall soon bless, the holy name of God, 
and the virtuous Christians who have made it known to them. 

‘ We have just measured the extent and circumference of this 
institution. Let us now dig into its last ramifications, to con- 
template another scene of wonders. Seldom have labours in- 
tended to scatter intellectual light passed those bounds which 
necessity seemed to impose: but, ever since societies existed, the 
inferior classes have revolved within the same circle of prejudices. 
One absurdity being destroyed, another has succeeded ; and error 
has changed its form without losing its force, because ignorance, 
the root of every ill, has continued to bear its natural fruit. But 
the biblical institution is lighting up innumerable torches in the 
perpetual receptacles of darkness; and no hovel will henceforth 
be deprived, at least where freedom of action is conceded to our 
Society, of the light and life which emanate from the Gospel. From 
the summits of the social order to its lowest depths, the biblical 
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institution establishes an action and re-action; interchanges services 
and benefits, assistance and efforts; and, as all the disciples of 
Christ, whether they dwell in cottages or palaces, have but one 
God, one faith, and one baptism, so one life and one spirit animate 
the whole immense chain, and that life is the spirit of charity, 
which creates light and commands good deeds. 

‘ Finally, if we examine singly each individual, to discover the 
influence exerted on him through that book which the institution 
bestows and recommends, admiration will go still farther. Here 
man is but a secondary agent; it is God who manifests his power 
and glory through the organ of the writers that he has chosen ; 
and the good is immense and infinite as the source whence it flows. 
The entire human being, in all his relations, his wants, and his 
hopes, in his past and in his future existence, finds in the Scrip- 
tures a faithful guide and support. The pious soul asks of them 
the secrets of eternity ; the thinker asks of them the revelations of 
Supreme Wisdom; the feeling man asks of them the miracles of 
virtue. To the lawgiver they unfold the basis of social order; to 
the subject, the pledge of his rights and the limits of his duties ; 
to the father of a family, the extent of his authority and the prin- 
ciples of education ; to the child, the rule of his obligations, and the 
prop of his feeble intellect. All this is not sought in vain, During 
the ages which have preceded and followed the advent of a saving 
God, the Bible has borne testimony before man, and guided him 
in tranquillity and hope to the mansions of eternity. Ah! let us 
not fear to declare the truth, that it would be easier to count the 
benefits of all the best books written by the hands of men than 
those of the Holy Scripture. If anew Omar, clad with universal 
and irresistible power, were to propose the alternative of destroy- 
ing the Bible to preserve all other books, or of destroying ai! 
extant books to preserve only the Bible, what Christian, I address 
them all, were he even an adversary to the biblical institution, 
what Christian would hesitate a moment in his choice ?” 


The first chapter of the Prize-Essay treats of the reading 
and propagation of the Holy Scriptures, considered under the 
point of view of faith. In this section occurs a curious 


parallel between England and Spain. 


‘ Protestantism has no where to fear a comparison between its 
members and their neighbours of the church of Home: but I shall 
prefer to contrast Spain and England, as those two countries 
occupy the extreme points in the study of the sacred books. 

‘ I shall not ask whether many Spaniards may not be actuated 
by a sincere piety, or whether many Englishmen may not be 
infected with the contagion of scepticism ; it is in the mass of the 
people that I wish to seek the terms of comparison : — there it may 
truly be discovered which is most attached to Christian doctrine, 
which understands best and puts most faith in the revelation of 
the Saviour. 

‘ In England, the elevated members of the social pyramid dis- 
play a prodigious activity in extending the progress of religion. 
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They are always seen ready to favour philanthropic views, and all 
truly useful and great ameliorations. Disunited and obstinately op- 
posed to each other on political points, they have but one thought 
and one will in religious matters. Their quarrels yield to that 
pure and sincere faith, which leads them to unite with the lowest 
of their fellow-citizens in advancing the kingdom of Christ. 

* In Spain, honorary distinctions are discoverable even im the 
interior of temples. The great have a faith of parade, without 
energy for the good of mankind, and without any praiseworthy 
result for the interior or exterior government of their country. 
The acts of pompous humility, which some of them still practise 
from custom, only serve to recall the expression of the Greek 
philosopher, that through the very rents of a cynic mantle the 
wearer's pride may be discerned. 

‘ The middle class in England studies with perseverance the 
doctrines of morality and religion; and we ought not to deny to it 
a sincere piety, an enlightened zeal for the exercise of worship, 
and an inexhaustible liberality in works of beneficence, which the 
love of mankind is continually evolving. What like this do we find 
in Spain? The instruction of the middle class is there confined to 
some imperfect lessons, not so much occupied with the doctrines 
of the Gospel as with external ceremonies. Its piety is but a 
whitened sepulchre; and what impudent declaimer would not 
blush to compare the gifts which enrich monks, and overload the 
altars with indecent luxury, with such as carry the torch of re- 
ligion among those who are seated in the shadow of death ?’ 


The second chapter treats of the reading and propagation 
of the Scriptures, considered in an intellectual point of view ; 
and here a short hostile review is given of the various infidel 
writers of modern Europe. Among the Germans, Edelmann 
is attacked; and also Pezmarus, to whom is ascribed the cele- 
brated fragment found in the Wolfenbuttel library, Vom 
xwecke Jesu. 

Chapter iii. treats of the reading and propagation of the 
Scriptures, considered in a moral point of view. Here the 
observations, though sound, are trite, and, though useful, are 
familiar.— We pass on therefore to the fourth chapter, which 
considers them in a political point of view, and successfully 
shews that, whatever tendency the Christian doctrines may 
have to inculcate passive obedience, this is counteracted by 
the conscious strength which combination inspires: so that, 
in fact, non-resistance is not pushed beyond the limit of pru- 
dence in Christian societies. ‘The abolition of slavery in 
Europe is ascribed to Christianity ; and the Bible-Society is 
exhorted to pursue its abolition every where. 

A fifth chapter considers the Scriptures in a domestic point 
of view, and recommends the regular practice at least of 
morning family-prayer. 
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‘ Let not the disdainful smile of infidelity,’ exclaims the author, 
‘ tell us that we have exaggerated the domestic benefits of the 
Bible : visit, we reply, the modest dwellings of the inhabitants of 
Swisserland. You will there find the Christian doctrine in honor ; 
— the image of the Almighty presiding over the conduct of ever 
family, and filling their Gould with sweet tranquillity. You will 
there behold innocence of manners, polished industry, benevo- 
lence on every face, and content on every lip. You will observe 
peace and concord between neighbours, and a severe probity 
in all the social relations. Ask them, then, whence they derive 
these precious blessings, these enjoyments unknown to the great 
world ; — they will run to fetch the hereditary Bible, they will 
open it with pious gravity, and with tears in their eyes exclaim, 
‘‘ This is the book which has drawn down the blessing of God 
upon our roofs.” ’ 


At pp. 236. and 237. several curious passages are extracted 
from the fathers of the church, in which they recommend the 
domestic use of the Bible. Theodoret, bishop of Hippo, 
even encourages the translation of it, and observes: * All 
of earth which is beneath the sun has been filled witl the 
divine discourses: not only they have been translated into the 
language of the Greeks, but into that of the Romans, of the 
Egyptians, of the Persians, of the Indians, of the Armenians, 
of the Scythians, of the Salmatians, — in a word, into all the 
languages which nations have hitherto adopted.” How un- 
fortunate for the philologer that only Origen should have 
collected a Polyglott; and that so many versions of the 
Scriptures into languages now no longer existing should have 
been suffered to perish ! 

The illustrious orientalist, M. Silvestre de Sacy, thus pane- 
gyrized the Bible-Society in the Journal des Savans for Sep- 
tember, 1816: 


« Another advantage has resulted to Europe from the Bible- 
Societies. Many languages hitherto little known, or even wholly 
unknown, have been cultivated, studied, reduced to writing, and 
rendered accessible to the Jearned of the most distant countries. 
The text of a known work, which offers an easy medium of com- 
parison between the most dissimilar idioms, has been printed in a 
vast variety of dialects; and if, as we have reason to believe, 
this impulse should extend, there will in a few years be no one 
spoken language in the Old or the New World, which the learned 

uropean cannot study, analyze, and compare in his closet.” 


The most curious part of the Appendix is the catalogue of 
the several books contained in the Jewish Scriptures, accom- 
panied by relative exhortations to study some more, and 
some less. We cannet copy ten very closely printed pages : 
but, as we presume that this work will speedily find a trans- 
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lator, and indeed that the British Bible-Society will make a 
point of patronizing such an enterprize, an opportunity will 
no doubt occur to the British public for weighing these sin- 
gular appreciations. ‘The whole volume does honor to the 
piety, the eloquence, the zeal, the morality, the erudition, 
and the judgment of the author; and, though much of its 
details are well known here, and it repeats what has been 
previously urged in this country, yet the attempt to suit all 
this to French readers gives a novelty of form to old argu- 
ments, and a welcome condensation to insignificant details : 
so that it may well serve as a substitute for many domestic 
publications, which are inconveniently more voluminous. 





Art. X. Nouvelles Méditations Poétiques, &c.; i.e. New Poetical 
Meditations. By AtpHonso De Lamartine. 8vo. Paris. 
1823. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 6s. 

Art. XI. La Mort de Socrate, &c.; i.e. The Death of Socrates, 


a Poem. By the same. 8vo. Paris. 1823. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 6s. 


WE are happily not among those who are fond of believing 

that every species of excellence, as well poetical as poli- 
tical or moral, must necessarily belong to the land which 
gave them birth. On the contrary, we are rather disposed 
to feel grateful to Heaven that we have no natural or acquired 
prejudices to overcome, which might prevent us from, doing 
justice to our neighbours in order to raise ourselves at their 
expence, and to undervalue their productions that we might 
secure for our own a better market. Ours is the more plea- 
sant and social creed of indulging a little international faith 
and good will; a belief in each other’s virtues, genius, poetry, 
and taste, such as they may be found best adapted to the 
character of different people. 

In a recent article on the French drama, indeed, (see our 
last Appendix,) we found it necessary to dispute certain pre- 
tensions which modern French tragedians have chosen to 
advance: but we are far from denying that, in the several 
departments of poetic art, our neighbours boast of names 
which will vie in their particular walks with those of the poets 
of most other ages and countries; and of voices that have 
made themselves heard both sweet and Icftily in the chorus 
of European song, although their melody be not invariably 
attuned most agreeably — as it was never meant to be — for 
the delight of foreign ears. We should be unjust, therefore, 
to pronounce that their poetry, because it is different, must 
be inferior to that of other nations; for that it breathes 2 
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national spirit and character, in its most classic and po- 
lished strains, none but the most prejudiced will be hardy 
enough to deny. What, for instance, can be more genuine 
or touching than some of the specimens of the earlier French 
poets; or what can be more characteristic, airy, and inspiring 
than some of the old French lyric, descriptive, and romantic 
effusions, especially in the epistolary, narrative, and burlesque 
form ? 

Even if we trace their poetical literature through its various 
epochs, we may perceive that amid all its variations the French 
poets have continued to preserve an air of nationality; so 
much so, indeed, as to have given rise to the kind of pre- 
judice and dislike which are very generally entertained against 
them by their neighbours. The same national reasons, on 
the other hand, may be assigned for the aversion and con- 
tempt expressed by some French critics towards the produc- 
tions of other people: a circumstance which tends to convince 
us how little competent, without a due share of liberality, are 
the critics of one nation to pass judgment on the poets of 
another. If they agree on an interchange of poetical com- 
modities, they ought to receive them, at least, duty free; and 
not to tax them like cotton against wines, English flannels 
against French cambrics, or hardware against gold, but to 
seek for grounds of mutual satisfaction in the bargain. What 
would be said of us, were we to attempt to impeach the ori- 
ginality of the Provencal and old French poets, and to main- 
tain that their * Gaia Sciencia” never flourished; that they 
held no amorous courts and jousts for the decision of amatorial 
and poetic wrongs; and that such an wra was never followed 
by any national or lyric songs, any national epics, any national 
comedy, or in short any productions comparable to those in 
the same line from the pens of the English and Germans ? 
We should as soon think of denying that there had succes- 
sively appeared such names as St. Gelais, Jodelle, Du Bartas, 
Hardt, Malherbes, Gresset, Meinard, Racan, Voiture, Moliere, 
Corneille, Voltaire, and Racine. 

The’ excellence of French poetry, in its kind, — in a pe- 
culiar and national point of view, — might easily then be 
proved at least equal to that of most other nations, instead of 
suffering by acomparison. ‘The dramatic strength and fire of 
Corneille, the classic beauty and perfection of the succeeding 
dramatists, the ease, grace, and satiric powers of Boileau, (the 
master and precursor of our bard of Twickenham, ) together 
with the inimitable genius of La Fontaine and De Lille, may 
each and all boast of having ably contended with the poets of 
other countries in their respective career.— To these great 
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names, it would be almost needless to add those of the nu- 
merous authors of the * Podéstes legéres ;” such as Bernard, 
Chaulzeu, Gentil, Gresset, Boufflers, and Parny ; whose light 
and graceful pieces must be allowed to excel some of the best 
of those among our writers of the reign of Queen Anne. — 
In these observations, however, we by no means design to 
argue the inferiority of our own or any other national pro- 
ductions, — equally invaluable to the different people to whom 
they belong;—we are even willing to admit that the 
French possess nothing which approaches our own ideas of 
the grandeur and beauty of our early dramatists, and the 
superior excellence of many of our other writers. 

Departing, however, from national prejudices and charac- 
teristics, a few of the modern French poets, finding the 
avenues to every other species of fame already filled up, have 
proceeded as a dernier ressort to invoke the powers of imit- 
ation; and; dazzled by the great reputation acquired by Lord 
Byron and Sir Walter Scott, they have begun to emulate the 
spirit in which those authors write, adopting the more free and 
spontaneous style both of their metre and their composition. 
It is thus that we have come to hear of the names of Dr La- 
MARTINE and De la Vigne, and of the bold and spirited 
Beranger, whose effusions have conferred on him the honor 
of Bourbon persecution: — names which, but for the reasons 
that wé have mentioned, might have slept in the quiet of 
oblivion. . We would not be supposed to assert that they are 
undeserving of the reputation which they have acquired : but, 
had it not been for their previous admiration of some of our 
great English “ masters of the lyre,” they would probably 
have failed to attract notice, at least on this side of the 
Channel. — Though extremely opposite, indeed, to the old 
and received forms and genius of French poetic composition, 
and moulded as they are on the more modern English 
school, their productions, especially those of DE Lamartine, 
possess much individual merit, and deserve in some sense to 
be considered as genuine and original. We wish that time 
and spate permitted us to enter somewhat more at length into 
the subject; and to give a view of the respective merits of 
Arnault, Beranger, De la Vigne, and the author before us, in 
the different paths which they have chalked out for them- 
selves: but, as it is, we must confine our attention to the 
poetry of M. pe Lamartine; which is in itself of so various a 
character, as to be almost equally admired by all ranks and all 
parties, and not less by the sentimentalist and the lover than 
by people of fashion and by devotees. Not obtrusively mark- 
ed by either political or party feeling, it is deeply embued with 
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passionate and devotional sentiments, such as are well calcu- 
lated to excite the sympathy of Parisian readers; and with 
bursts of true poetry, not less suited to the taste of every 
other people. Such is more particularly the character of the 
‘ New Poetical Meditations’ now on our table, which are 
fully equal to the; best in the former series ;— even to La 
Foi, La Priére, and a few others that have been distinguished 
for their power and pathos. 

* Among the most touching and animated pieces of which we 
can here afford to give some specimen, are those intitled 
Bonaparte, Les Etoiles, La Solitude, Ischia, Le Poéte Mourant, 
and Les Préludes ; — many of which, however, are of very 
unequal merit. Instead of insisting on their blemishes, we 
prefer a selection of such detached passages as seem most 
deserving of perusal; and we shall allow them to appear in 
their own native garb. Perhaps the opening of the Médi- 
tation Troisiéme may afford most gratification, as containing 
some noble reflections on the fate of Napoleon: 


‘ Sur un écueil battu par la vague plaintive, 
Le nautonier de loin voit blanchir sur la rive 
Un tombeau prés du bord, par les flots déposé ; 
Le temps n’a pas encor bruni l'étroite pierre, 
Et sous le vert tissu de la ronce et du lierre 
On distingue — un sceptre brisé ! 


Ici git — point de nom ! — demandez a la terre ! 

Ce nom? il est inscrit en sanglant caractere, 

Des bords du Tanais au sommet du Cédar, 

Sur le bronze et le marbre, et sur le sein des braves, 

Et jusque dans le ceeur de ces troupeaux d’esclaves 
Qu’ il fouloit tremblants sous son char. 


Depuis ces deux grands noms qu'un siecle au siecle annonce, 
Jamais nom qu’ict bas toute langue prononce 
Sur Taile de la foudre aussi loin ne vola. 
_ Jamais d’aucun mortel le pied qu'un souffle efface, 
N’imprima sur la terre une plus forte trace, 

Et ce pied s'est arrété la! — 


Il est li! — sous trots pas un enfant le mesure ! 

Son ombre ne rend pas méme un léger murmure ! 

Le pied d’un ennemi foule en paix son cercuetl ! 

Sur ce front foudroyant le moucheron bourdonne, 

Et son ombre n’entend que le bruit monotone 
D’une vague contre un écuerl ! 


Ne crains pas, cependant, ombre encor inquiete, 

Que je vienne outrager ta majesté muette ! 

Non. La lyre aux tombeaux n’a jamais insulté. 

La mort fut de tout temps Casile de la gloire. 

Rien ne doit jusquict poursuivre une mémotre. 
Rien! — excepté la vérité ! 
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i f ‘ Ta tombe et ton berceau sont cowverts d'un nuage, 
Mais pareil 2 Véclair tu sortis d'un orage! 

Tu foudroyas le monde avant d’avoir un nom ! 
Tel ce Nil dont Memphis boit les vagues fécondes 
Avant d'étre nommé fait bouillonner ses ondes — 


I ; Aux solitudes de Memnom. 


taf ‘ Les dieux étoient tombés, les trénes étoient vides ; 
La victoire te prit sur ses ailes rapides. 
D'un peuple de Brutus la gloire te fit roi! 
Ce siecle dont écume entrainoit dans sa course 
| Les meeurs, les rois, les dieux — refoulé vers sa source, 
i] Recula d’un pas devant toi !” 


ul The ensuing stanzas from Les Etoiles are also very charac- 
| it teristic of the author’s reach of thought, and power of ima- 
gination : 
; 
; 
' 


‘ Hélas! combien de fois seul veillant sur ses cimes 
Ou notre dme plus libre a des voeux plus sublimes, 
Beauz astres! fleurs du ciel dont le lys est jalouz, 
J'ai murmuré tout bas: Que née suis-je un de vous ? 
Que ne puisje, échappant a ce globe de boue, 
Dans la sphere éclatante oi mon regard se joue, 
Jonchant d’un feu de plus les parvis du saint lieu, 
Eclore tout & coup seus les pas de mon Dieu, 

Ou briller sur le front de la beauté supréme, 

Comme un pdle fleuron de son saint diademe ? 
.¢ Dans le limpide azur de ces flots de cristal, 

Me souvenant encor de mon globe natal, 

Je viendrois chaque nuit tardif et solitatre 

Sur les monts que j aimois briller pres de la terre ; 

J’aimerois a glisser sous la nuit des rameaua, 

A dormir sur les prés, a flotter sur les eauz ; 

A percer doucement le voile d'un nuage 

Comme un regard d’amour que la pudeur ombrage, 

Je visiterois Vhomme ; et va est ict bas 

Un front pensif, des yeux qui ne se ferment pas, 

Une dme en deuil, un cceur qu’un poids sublime oppresse, 

Répandant devant Dieu sa pieuse tristesse, 

Un malheureux au jour dérobant ses douleurs 

Et dans le sein des nuits laissant couler ses pleurs, 

Un génie inquiet, une active pensée 

Par un instinct trop fort dans Vinfint lancée ; 

Mon rayon pénétré d'une sainte amitié 

74 Pour des maux trop connus prodiguant sa pitié 

Ths Comme un secret d’amour versé dans un ceeur tendre, 

ty Sur ces fronts inclinés se plairoit a descendre ! 

K Ma lueur fraternelle en découlant sur eux 

Fu! | Dormiroit sur leur sein, souriroit a leurs yeux: 

i Je leur révélerois dans la langue divine 


i | Un mot du grand secret que le malheur devine ! 
Je 
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Je sécherois leurs pleurs ; et quand [ceil du matin 

Feroit palir mon disque a Uhorizon lointain, 

Mon rayon en quittant leur paupiere attendrie 

Leur latsseroit encor la vague réverie, 

Et la paix et Vespoir; et lassés de gémir, 

Au moins avant Vaurore ils pourrotent s'endormir ! 
‘ Et vous brillantes sceurs! éoiles, mes compagnes, 

Qui du bleu firmament émaillez les campagnes ! 

Et cadengant vos pas a la lyre des cieuz, 

Nouez et dénouez vos cheeurs harmonieusx ! 

Introduit sur vos pas dans la céleste chatne, 

Je suivrois dans Vazur Vinstinct qui vous entratne, 

Vous guideriez mon ceil dans ce brillant désert, 

Labyrinthe de feux ov le regard se perd! 

Vos rayons m’apprendrotent a louer, & connoitre 

Celui que nous cherchons, que vous voyez peut-ttre ! 

Et noyant dans son sein mes tremblantes Jat, 

Je sentirois en lui — tout ce que vous sentez !” 


From Za Solitude, we extract a few lines, which in our opi- 
nion are scarcely inferior to the above. 


. 


Salut, brillants sommets ! champs de neige et de glace ! 
Vous qui d’aucun mortel n’avez gardé la trace ; 
Vous, que le regard méme aborde avec effroi, 

Et qui n’avez souffert que les aigles e¢ moi: 
(Euvres du premier jour, augustes pyramides, 

Que Dieu méme affermit sur vos bases solides ; 
Confins de luntvers, qui, depuis ce grand jour, 
N’avez jamais changé de forme et de contour : 

Le nuage, en grondant, parcourt en vain vos cimes, 
Le fleuve en vain grosst sillonne vos abimes, 

La foudre frappe en vain votre front endurci ; 
Votre front ie P un moment obscurci, 

Sur nous, comme la nuit versant son ombre obscure, 
Et laissant pendre au loin sa noire chevelure, 
Semble, toujours vainqueur du choc qui l ébranla, 
Au dieu quit l'a fondé, dire encor: Me voila ! 

Et moi, me voici seul sur ces confins du monde ! 
Loin d'ici, sous mes pieds la foudre vole et gronde, 
Les nuages battus par les ailes des vents 
Entrechoquant comme eux leur tourbillons mouvants, 
Tels qu’un autre Océan soulevé par l'orage, 

Se déroulent sans fin dans des lits sans rivage, 

Eé devant ces sommets abaissant leur will 
Brisent incessamment sur cet immense écueil. 

Mais, tandis qu’a ses pieds ce noir chaos bouillonne, 
D’éternelles splendeurs le soleil le couronne : 
Depuis Vheure ov son char s'élance dans les airs, 
Jusqu’a Vheure ov son disque incline vers les mers, 
Cet astre, en décrivant son oblique carriere, 
D’aucune ombre jamais n’y souille sa lumiere, 
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Et dja la nuit sombre a descendu des cieur 
Qu’a ces sommets encore il dit de longs adieuzx.’ 


To these we cannot refrain from adding the following from 
Le Poéte Mourant, which are among the very best stanzas in 
the whole series : 


‘ Mais pourquoi chantois-tu ? — Demande 4 Philomile 
Pourquoi, durani les nuits, sa douce voix se méle 
Au doux bruit des ruisseaux sous lombrage roulant ? 
Je chantois, mes amis, comme homme respire, 
Comme l’otseau gémit, comme le vent soupire, 
Comme l'eau murmure en coulant. 


‘ Aimer, prier, chanter, voila toute ma vie. 
Mortels, de tous ces biens qu’ici-bas homme envie, 
A Vheure des adieux je ne regretie rien ; 
Rien; que Vardent soupir qui vers le ciel s’élance, 
L’extase de la lyre, ou I amoureux silence 
D’un ceeur pressé contre le mien. 


‘ Aux pieds de la beauté sentir frémir sa lyre, 
Voir d’accord en accord l’ harmonieuz délire 
Couler avec le son et passir dans son sein, 

Faire pleuvoir les pleurs de ces yeux qu'on adore, 
Comme au souffle des vents les larmes de laurore 
Tombent d’un calice trop plein ; 


‘ Voir le regard plaintif de la vierge modeste 
Se tourner tristement vers la voite céleste, 
Comme pour s’envoler avec le son gui fuit, 
Puis retombant sur vous pleins d’une chaste flamme, 
Sous ses cils abaissés laisser briller son dme, 
Comme un feu tremblant dans la nuit ; 


‘ Voir passer sur son front lombre de sa pensée, 
La parole manquer a sa bouche oppress¢e, 
Et de ce long silence entendre enfin sortir 
Ce mot, qui retentit jusque dans le ciel méme, 
Ce mot, be mot des dieux, et des hommes : — Je t'aime! 
Voila ce qui vaut un soupir. 


‘ Uu soupir! un regret! inutile parole ! 
Sur l’aile de la mort, mon Gme au ciel s’envole : 
Je vais, ov leur instinct emporte nos désirs. 
Je vais, ovle regard voit briller l’espérance. 
Je vais, od va le son qut de mon luth s élance ; 
On sont allés tous mes soupirs ! 


‘ Comme l’oiseau gui voit dans les ombres funeébres, 
La foi, cet ceil de l’dme, a percé mes ténebres ; 
Son prophétique instinct m’a révélé mon sort. 
Aux champs de l'avenir, combien de fois mon dme 
S’élangant jusqu’au ciel sur des ailes de flamme, 
A-t-elle devancé la mort ? 
* N’inscrivez 
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‘ Ninscrivez point de nom sur ma demeure sombre. 
Du poids Cun monument ne chargez pas mon ombre : 
D’un peu de sable, hélas! je ne suis point jalouz. 
Laissez-moi seulement a peine assez Ft espace 
Pour que le malheureux qui sur ma senile passe 

Puisse y poser ses deux genous. 


‘ Souvent dans le secret de lombre et du silence, 
Du gazon d'un cercueil la prizre s'dlance 
Et trouve Vespérance a cété de la mort. 
Le pied sur une tombe on tient moins ala terre, 
L’horizon est plus vaste, et l'dme, plus légvre, 
Monte au ciel avec moins d’effort. 


‘ Brisez, livrez aux yents, aux ondes, a la flamme, 
Ce luth qui n’a qu'un son pour répondre a mon dme ! 
Le luth des Séraphins va frémir sous mes doigts. 
Bientét, vivant comme eux d'un immortel délire, 
Je vais guider, peut-étre, aux accords de ma lyre, 
Des cieux suspendus a ma voix. 


¢ Bientot !— Mais de la mortla main lourde et muette 
Vient de toucher la corde ; elle se brise, et jette 
Un son plaintif et sourd dans le vague des airs. 
Mon luth glacé se tait. — Amis, prenez le vitre ; 
Et que mon cme encor passe d’un monde a l'autre 
Au bruit de vos sacrés concerts ! 


Several of the elegiac stanzas are also very pleasing and 
diversified; as we may shew in a few of the closing lines of 
Les Préludes, with which we shall finish our extracts. The 
poet is supposed to be addressing his native place, amid the 
scenes of his boyish days : 


‘ Beaux lieux, recevez-mot sous vos sacrés ombrages ! 
Vous qui couvrez le seuil de rameaux éplorés, 
Saules contemporains, courbez vos longs feuillages 

Sur le frere que vous pleurex. 


‘ Reconnoissez mes pas, doux gazons que je foule. 
Arbres, que dans mes jeuz jinsultois autrefois. 
Et toi qui, loin de mot, te cachots a la foule, 

Triste écho, réponds a ma voix. 


‘ Je ne viens pas trainer, dans vos riants asiles, 
Les regrets du passé, les songes du futur : 
J’y viens vivre; et, couché sous vos berceaux fertiles, 
Abriter man repos obscur. 
‘ §'éveiller, le coeur pur, au réveil de l'aurore, 
Pour bénir, au matin, le dieu qui fait les jours ; 
Voir les fleurs du vallon sous la rosée éclore 
Comme pour féter son retour ; 
« Respirer les parfums que la colline exhale, 
Oulhumide fratcheur qui tombe des foréts ; 
Voir onduler de loin Vhaleine matinale 
Sur le sein flottant des guérets ; 
‘ Conduire 
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‘ Conduitre la génisse a la source qu'elle aime, 


Ou suspendre la chevre au cythise embaumé, 
Ou voir ses blancs taureaux venir tendre d’eux-méme 
Leur front au joug accoutumé ; 


‘ Guider un soc tremblant dans le sillon qui crie, 


Du pampre domestique émonder les berceaux, 
Ou creuser mollement, au sein de la prairie, 
Les lits murmurants des ruisseaux ; 


‘ Le sotr, assis en paix au seuil de la chaumiere, 


Tendre, au pauvre gut passe, un morceau de son pain ; 


Et, fatigué du jour, y fermer sa paupiere 


Loin des soucis du lendemain ; 


‘ Sentir, sans les compter, dans leur ordre aay ie 
Les jours suivre les jours, sans faire 


us de brutt 
Que ce sable léger dont la fuite insensible 
Nous marque Vheure qui s’enfuit ; 


‘ Voir, de vos doux vergers, sur vos fronts les fruits pendre ; 
Les fruits d’un chaste amour dans vos bras accourir ; | 
Et sur eux appuyé doucement redescendre : 


C'est assez pour qui dott mourir. — 
* ..@ © .8® #-.@ & -# 


‘ Le chant meurt, la voix tombe: adieu, divin génie ! 
Remonte au vrai séjour de la pure harmonie : 
Tes chants ont arrété les larmes dans mes yeux. 
Je lui parlois encore —il éoit dans les cieus.’ 


Such examples of poetic power and sensibility, as the 
foregoing, will surely be sufficient to establish the claims 
even of modern French writers to some degree of skill in their 
art. Yet we are aware that both French and English critics 
have maintained that plagiarism and repetition may alike be 
detected in the sentiments of M. pre Lamartine: that 
many of his later productions are inferior to his former; and 
that he has even been guilty of writing bad French grammar. 
We are conscious, at the same time, that similar accusations 
have also been brought against our Byrons and our Scotts, and 
that they have originated among those who. have the most 
reason to envy their genius. One French critic, however, 
(M. de Stendhal,) who is fully equal to the appreciation of M. 
pE LAMARTINE’s merits, in some points at least, is inclined to 
run as much into the opposite extreme, when he compares the 
French stanzas on Napoleon to those of Lord Byron; and 
when he asserts that the present writer’s contemplative enthu- 
siasm is perfectly unequalled. Of this mvaluable kind of en- 
thousiasme, now considered as the zest of French poetry, we 
have an instance in M. pre Lamartine’s lines addressed to 
Lord Byron, beginning: 


‘ Tor 
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* Tot, dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom, 
Esprit mystérieux, mortel, ange, ou démon.’ 


In spite of the cavillings of his enemies, then, and (which 
is far more serious) of his own faults, we consider M. pr 
LaMarTINE in the light of a true poet; and, while we would 
direct his attention to the correction of some errors of style 
and manner, which might be amended, we at the same time 
encourage him to proceed. 

After this long notice of the Méditations, we cannot enter 
into the merits of Za Mort de Socrate : a poem which, in fact, 
is chiefly an exposé and developement of the reflections of 
Plato, in the Pheedo; in many places, indeed, consisting only 
of a paraphrase. In this composition, too, the writer con- 
fesses his, obligations to M. Cousine, who has presented the 
Parisian public with a version of the Greek moralist ; confer- 
ring only on the Socrates of the poem the mantle of Elijah, 
with the voice of a Hebrew prophet. 
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ArT. XII. Prodromus Systematis Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis, &c.; 
i.e. A Prodromus of the Natural System of the Vegetable 
Kingdom; or, an Abridged Enumeration of the Orders, Genera, 
and Species of Plants hitherto discovered; arranged according 
to the Rules of a Natural Method. By A. P. pe CANDOoLLE. 
Part First; including the Fifty-four Orders of Thalamiflore. 
8vo. pp. 747. Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 
Price 11. 5s. 


WE formerly communicated to our readers the very high 
character which we were led to give of the Systema 
Naturale of M. pre Canpo.ue: (see M. R. vols, Ixxxvi. and 
xcv., Appendix :) but we could not, in expressing our opinion 
of the first volume, refrain from intimating our fears that a 
work so singularly minute and accurate, and at the same time 
so extensive in its subject, would never be brought to a con- 
clusion unless by some follower or pupil of its distinguished 
author. M.pE Canpo._e has himself felt so strongly the 
very arduous nature of his undertaking, that he has wisely 
interrupted the publication of his System, and has commenced 
that of a Synopsis of Botany in the Prodromus now before 
us. Inorder to secure more effectually the successful termin- 
ation of these abridged labors, he has availed himself of the 
valuable aids of MM. Seringe, Dunal, Choisy, De Gingins, and 
Oith, who have furnished several monographs in the present 
volume; while the correction of the press has been kindly 
superintended by MM. Richard and Guillemin. 
App. Rev. Vou. crt. Ll It 
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It appears that M. 2tichard was engaged in a work similar 
in character to that which is now offered to us: but, on hearing 
of M. pe CanDoLLv’s intentions, he instantly abandoned the pro- 
secution of his design: thus testifying, in the strongest manner, 
his feelings of friendship, and the high estimation in which he 
held the talents of this celebrated botanist. — M. per C. ex- 
pects, in the prosecution of his labors, to receive also the 
assistance of MM. Coulter, Guillemin, and Duby ; the last of 
whom has already arranged for him all the latest discoveries 
in the botany of northern America. Few scientific men 
appear to have lived on terms of more kindly intercourse with 
their fellow-laborers in the cause of knowlege, than the 
author of this Prodromus: we remarked, on a former oc- 


casion, this amenity of disposition ; and additional proofs of it 
are exhibited in this volume. 


‘I have every where,’ says M. pr C., ‘ strenuously endeavoured 
to give the merited praise to the labors ‘of each of my predecessors 
and contemporaries ; and wherever I have in any degree deviated 
from this rule, I have done so unintentionally, and shall willingly 
acknowlege and repair the error. As the present work is only 
the forerunner of one of much greater length and importance, I 
shall most gratefully receive all additions, corrections, and even 
censures, both printed and in manuscript; more especially if the 
writers shall condescend to state the reasons of their opinions.’ 
(Preface, p. vi.) 


These sentiments are truly characteristic of the man of 
science; and we trust that they will insure to M. pr C. the 
cordial support of the botanists of all countries, in the execu- 
tion of a task which is altogether beyond the reach of the 
unaided talents of any one individual, and the success of which 
is most important to the interests of botany. We are the 
more anxious for the completion of this Prodromus, because 
we indulge the hope that it may be the means of erecting a 
barrier against the progress of that minuteness of division in 
the arrangement of plants, which threatens to overthrow the 
science by causing it to expand beyond the limits of the human 
understanding. ‘The number of known vegetable species 
already exceeds 50,000, and others are from day to day 
added to the list: so that, even now, individuals are con- 
strained to confine their attention to some one department 
only, if they aim at attaining any degree of eminence as pro- 
found botanists. We have marked, with regret, the earnest 
manner in which the learned president of the Linnéan Society 
has repeatedly encouraged those who cultivate that science to 
undertake the study of individual genera: for, although in this 
way many admirable monographs have already been produced, 
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it is to be feared that mere varieties have thus occasionally 
been elevated to the rank of species, and trivial diversities of 
appearance been made the pretence for establishing new 
varieties. In the present state of botanical knowlege, it is 
the duty of those who wish success to that pursuit to resist the 
institution of all new genera and species, unless they can be 
established on the most unobjectionable grounds; and perhaps 
it is not too much to suggest, that important benefit might be 
derived from a wholesome revision of the existing systems of 
botany, and the junction of all such genera and species as 
are susceptible, without absolute confusion, of being united. 

The present portion of the Prodromus of M. pr C. em- 
‘braces a large division of phenogamous plants; and the con- 
densation of its materials is such, that one third part of it 
includes the whole abridged contents of the first two volumes 
of his Natural System. The only work to which it bears any 
resemblance is the Synopsis of Persoon: but its excellence is 
such, that no comparison can be instituted between the two 
publications; and itmay suffice to mention, that a cursory glance 
at several genera enables us to state that M. pr C. appears to 
have enumerated at least double the number of species, which 
are to be found under the corresponding genera in the volumes 
of Persoon. — The fulness and accuracy of the descriptions in 
this Prodromus are such as, we think, will leave but little 
anxiety in the minds of botanists for the completion of 
M. ve C.’s Natural System; which we have always feared to 
be of a nature too extensive and minute to be ever brought to 
a successful conclusion, at least by himself. ‘This first division 
of the work exactly resembles that of the system which it 
proposes to abridge, the particulars of which have been 
formerly explained to our readers. (See M. R. vol. Ixxxvi.) 
The species are divided into sections and sub-sections; and, 
after the name of each, a reference is made to the author by 
whom it has been best described: — then follow its specific 
character, —its mark, whether shrub or tree, — its duration, 
—its habitat,—any additional remarks of importance, not 
essential to its specific description, — and, lastly, a note to in- 
dicate whether it has been seen by M. pe C., and in what 
state. The varieties, if any, are enumerated, and described 
with brief accuracy and distinctness. 

Our readers will readily discover, from this statement 
of the plan on which the Prodromus has been constructed, 
the vast extent of the botanical information which it is cal- 
culated to convey, and the very great value which it will 
possess when completed. Of that event we entertain no 
doubt, when we consider the distinguished abilities ofjgthe 
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author, as well as the able assistance which he has already 
received, and that to which he looks forwards in the progress 
of his future volumes; and when we call to mind, moreover, 
the cheering assurance given by him in his preface, that he 
has been for some time in possession of all the materials ne- 
cessary for the accomplishment of this important undertaking. 
We need scarcely add that, interested as we feel in the ad- 
vancement of a favorite science, this eminent and indefatigable 


botanist has our earnest wishes for the early completion of his 
laborious task. 





Art. XIII. Oeuvres de Don Barthélémi de Las Casas, &c.; 1. e. 
The Works of Don Bartholomew de Las Casas, Bishop of Chiapa, 
Defender of the Liberties of the Natives of America; preceded 
by his Life, and accompanied by Historical Notes, &c. B 
J. A. Luorenté, Author of the Critical History of the Inqui- 


sition of Spain, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1822. Imported 
by Treuttel and Co. Price 1l. 


T2 memory of the benevolent and venerable Zas Casas 

will be recalled with pleasure, by this publication of his 
works, to the minds of those who are acquainted with his meri- 
torious and eventful life. ‘These volumes comprehend a com- 
plete translation into French of all his literary productions: 
but his ** Relation of the Cruelties committed by the Spaniards 
who conquered America” is more generally known in this 
country than any others of his writings; and it consists of 
plain facts, told in such a manner as cannot fail to interest the 
attention of the reader. His memorial * On the Liberty of 
the Indians, who have been reduced to Slavery,” has also been 
universally admired for the earnest fervor with which it is 
composed, and for the great freedom and liberality of the sen- 
timents which it contains. By these two works, indeed, Las 
Casas will always be recognized as a man of the finest sensi- 
bility, and as a writer whose virtues and noble feelings were 
equalled by his eloquent and impassioned language. His other 
productions, which are of a more controversial cast, are chiefly 
treasured up in the libraries of the curious, and are mentioned 
only by those who value literary treasures for their rarity 
or singularity. ‘They display more learning than reasoning, 
and the reasoning is of so unequal a cast that it affords nearly 
as much disappointment as satisfaction. His discussions * On 
the Rights of the King of Spain to the Conquest of America,” 
and “On the Rights of Sovereigns to alienate their Dominions,” 
are such a miscellany of singular arguments and more singular 
qugjations as completely to overwhelm the attention. Endless 
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refinements and distinctions are drawn, to ascertain the boun- 
daries of temporal and of spiritual dominion; and an extract 
from the civil or the canon law is mixed in with a checquered 
pavement of Aristotle, Thomas Acquinas, Baldus, Bartolus, 
and Panormitan. We doubt very much whether the ani- 
mated style of M. Ltorenré, or even the great liberties which 
he has taken in abridging and compressing the original in 
different parts, and in throwing the tirades of quotations out 
of the text into notes, will avail in bringing these more re- 
condite labors of the Bishop of Chiapa into general notice at 
the present day. The general aim of the author for the pro- 
tection of the natives of America, and his bold and undaunted 
spirit, cannot be sufficiently admired: but the means which he 
pursues are merely suited to the circumstances of his own 
time. His artillery and his tactics all bear reference to the 
state of intellectual warfare then existing: but the schoolmen 
no longer give law through Europe; and a quotation from 
Aristotle, which might silence Sapulveda, will have but little 
weight with the members of ‘the Holy Alliance.” ‘The 
atmosphere of opinions in which Las Casas lived, which in a 
manner oppressed his faculties, and against which he had to 
contend with all his ‘might and main,” has been long since 
purified; and though he was fighting with realities, serious 
and sturdy, yet toa modern reader he appears as if he was 
perfectly wasting his time in combating shadows. 

This circumstance, however, is not peculiar to the good 
Las Casas, but is the common fate of all who have materially 
advanced the cause which they served, and who have by their 
labors enlightened the public mind. By the effulgence 
which they have diffused, their own specks have become 
visible ; and their very success in rooting out errors has de- 
stroyed the permanent interest of their productions. ‘The 
invaluable works of Sydney and Locke on Government are 
impaired in interest, and in popular utility, by their laborious 
refutation of Filmer’s theory; the parts of Locke’s Essay 
in which he overthrows the doctrine of innate ideas is, in the 
present age, deemed as useless as his diligent advice how to 
prevent the minds of children from being haunted with ghosts ; 
and Addison, by his Essays on Taste, has enabled many, 
who would otherwise have been little qualified, to criticize 
their teacher. A writer, however, who is really devoted to 
the cause which he undertakes, will not be sorry to make this 
sacrifice of himself in the promotion of it; and he must 
rejoice that the source, whence the light was originally ob- 
tained, only ceases to be a particular subject of remark 
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because the light itself has become general, and is reflected 
from every quarter. 

Such has been the fate of Bishop Las Casas as a disputant. 
His polemical writings, -while they do honor to his learning, 
his courage, and his humanity, in fact display a vigorous 
mind ‘le ie through the fetters of prejudice, and endea- 
voring to convert even the errors and delusions of his con- 
temporaries into materials for the improvement of mankind ; 
yet they are resigned to the shelves of the mere collector: — 
‘but his Sea adnan and his appeals on behalf of the 
distressed, remain, and are admired as vivid delineations 
traced by an eye-witness, as well as impassioned effusions of 
the heart when roused by the sight of tyranny and oppression. 
The deductions of reasoning, it seems, are less sure of im- 
mortality in literature than the adequate statement of the 
facts of real life; or the eloquent utterance of those emotions 
of the soul, in which, when kindled by suitable objects, every 
human breast sympathizes, and confesses the workings of a 
common nature. As a jurist, a learned canonist, and a 
theologian, Las Casas is now scarcely known, but his name 
will never be forgotten as the ‘“ protector of the native 
Americans.” , 

The biography prefixed to these volumes is written with 
considerable spirit. It principally follows the authority of 
Herrera; and the events detailed are, with scarcely any ex- 
ception, such as are already known to the readers of history. 
On one very material point, however, viz. the extent to which 
the introduction of the African slave-trade can be imputed to 
the exertions of Las Casas, the biographer gives some illus- 
trations which appear to us at once novel and important; and 
we think that the view which he takes of this subject is ex- 
tremely just. He adduces authorities to shew that the slave- 
trade did in some degree exist before the time of Las Casas, 
and that therefore the whole evil cannot be imputed to him: 
but, through a mistaken zeal for the oppressed native Ameri- 
cans, Las Casas did endeavor to promote this trade; and 
M. LuorENtE is, we think, quite successful in shewing that 
M. Grégoire has been carried away by his partiality for Las 
Casas into a decided error, when he conceives that reliance is 
not to be placed on the statements of Herrera, but that he 
wilfully misrepresented the conduct of the good bishop to 
throw an odium on his memory. Jas Casas erred in com- 
mon with his contemporaries in considering the slave-trade 
as innocent; and Herrera himself was so far from regarding 
what Las Casas attempted as a subject of blame, that he 
regeets that the trade was not farther prosecuted, because it 
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would have been extremely beneficial to the finances. As 
the state of this trade, when Las Casas commenced his career, 
is a matter of considerable curiosity, and it is very important 
to obtain a just view of his exertions in the matter, our 
readers will probably be gratified by our quoting at large 
M. Liorentr’s extracts from Herrera, accompanied by his 
comments. 


‘ 1500. — On the third of September, the King dispatched in- 
structions and orders to the commander Nicholas Ovando, relative , 
to the government of America which had been just intrusted to 
him. Among the measures decreed by the King’s council, 
Herrera cites the following: “ No stranger can reside in the. 
West Indies who is not subject to some kingdom of Castile: nor 
will Jews, Moors, or the new converts, be allowed to go to 
America and settle there: but Negro-slaves born in the service of 
Christians will be permitted.” It is evident, then, that the slave-» 
trade existed before the interference of Las Casas with public 
affairs, since he was at the time mentioned only five-and-twenty 
years old, and was studying at Seville when the royal decree was 
signed at Grenada. It is also fully proved, in Mugnoz’s ** Histor 
of the New World,” (book xi.) that, at the period of the discovery 
of America, the Portuguese carried on a considerable trade at 
Seville in African slaves; and this circumstance alone explains 
how the Spaniards were permitted to send to the Indies those: 
who were born under the dominion of Christians, while others 
were excluded. 

‘ 1502. — An agreement was signed with Louis of Ariega for 
the establishment of four towns in St. Domingo; and one of the 
conditions was that “ no person arrived from Spain there can be 
received, if an exile, a Jew, a Moor, or aconvert. This article 
has for its object the honor of the condition of the two hundred 
planters who should people the four towns.” 

‘ 1503. — The Governor of St. Domingo, Nicholas Ovando, 
*‘ enjoined that no more Negro-slaves, should be sent into the 
island, because they made their escape, and found means to com- 
bine with the natives, whom they corrupted; and that it was im- 
possible to get them back again.” This precaution shews that 
there were then a considerable number of Negro-slaves in that 
island; for it is not likely that, otherwise, the Governor would 
have taken a general measure like this, in direct contradiction to 
the instructions which he had himself received three years before. 

‘ 1506. — The King ordered “ that all Barbary-slaves and new 
converts should be removed from the colony ; that no Negro-slaves 
from the Levant should be admitted, nor any one born of a Moorish 
father; and that all persons who did not lead exemplary lives 
should be sent back.” The specification here made of a parti- 
cular class of slaves, of whom the exportation is prohibited, leads 
to the supposition that other classes were admitted; and most 
assuredly those could not have been meant as coming from the 
Levant, or as born of Moorish parents, who were Negro-glaves 
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whom the Portuguese were in the habit of selling to the Spanish ; 
and whose children born in Spain were transported to America, 
while the parents themselves were not. 

‘ 1507.— The King’s wish was expressed that the Indians should 
be required to keep the holydays established by the church; and 
that the Negroes should be subjected to the same rules, without 
their masters having the power of sending them towork. He like- 
wise ordered that, when it was advisable for Negroes or Indians to 
eat meat during the time of Lent, the priests should grant them 
permission, after having ascertained the necessity of the case. 

* 1510.— Ferdinand V. caused a letter to be written to the 
admiral of the Indies, Don Diego Colombus, son of Christopher, 
stating ‘‘ that, having been informed that the Indians were but 
weak men, and deficient in intelligence, he had just ordered the 
Board of Trade in Seville to send out to St. Domingo 50 
Negroes, who were to be employed to work the mines.” This 
expedition could not be attributed to the advice of Las Casas, 
who was then in St. Domingo, where he was ordained priest about 
the same time. 

‘ 1511. — “ The King, affected by the picture which the monks 
had drawn of the ill treatment of the Indians, renewed the order 
of not employing more than a third at a time in the mines, and in 
the transport-ships, and of treating them with humanity. He also 
desired them to turn their attention to the importing into their 
colony of a great number of the inhabitants of Guinea, seeing that 
the labor of one of these men equalled that of four Indians; and, 
as the Carib slaves ran away to the mountains, it was allowed to 
mark them on the thigh, in order that the other Indians might not 
be exposed to ill treatment.” It is again evident that Las Casas 
had nothing to do with this. measure, which in fact seemed to 
establish the slave-trade, for he was in St. Domingo, or perhaps 
in Cuba, exercising the duties of his clerical calling. Besides, 
I must observe, first, that it is no longer slaves born in Spain, nor 
those belonging to Christians, who are in question, but Africans 
to be brought from the coasts of Guinea; and, secondly, that the 
court not only permitted the trade, but had a decided intention to 
encourage it. , 

‘ 1516.— After the death of Ferdinand V., Cardinal Xzmenes 
of Cisneros, who became regent of the kingdom, “ ordered all 
the administrators of the royal finances to make up their accounts 
to the decease of the late king, because half of this money be- 
longed to his soul ; and to send it to Spain. The Cardinal, at the 
same time, recommended all the governors and judges to give the 
greatest attention to the conversion of the Indians, and to take 
care that they should be well treated. Above all, he prohibited 
any expedition for trade or discovery without having ecclesiastics 
on board, who should perform the duties of the ministry among 
the Indians, which they knew soldiers and sailors were likely to 
neglect ; and as they had been informed in Europe of the expe- 
ditions of the captains of Pedro Arias into Terra Firma, where 
they had made a great number of slaves, it was notified to this gover- 
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nor, that such conduct was blamed as violent, and likely to promote 
discord among the natives ; and he was ordered to put an end to 
a state of things of which he could not be supposed ignorant. 
At the same time, it was forbidden to transport Negro-slaves into 
the Indies. This prohibition was scarcely published, when the mo- 
tive of it was comprehended; which was that, as the number of 
inhabitants daily diminished, and as it was acknowleged that a 
Negro could do as much work as four Indians, which increased 
the demand for them, it seemed that a tax might be imposed on 
the traffic, the produce of which would be very advantageous to 
the revenue ; — now, it was at St. Domingo and at Cuba that there 
was the greatest demand for slaves.” 

‘ This passage from Herrera proves two important points: first, 
that the planters of Cuba and of St. Domingo wrote to Spanish 
merchants for Negroes, because the labor of one Negro was equal 
to that of four Americans; and, secondly, that Cardinal Ximenes 
did not intend to abolish the African trade, but only to force those, 
who wished to sell the slaves, to acquire the right of so doing by 
paying a duty, that is to say, a custom-house tax. Thus, instead 
of honoring the humanity of this ecclesiastic for the abolition of 
the trade, according to the example set by Raynal and Robertson, 
it is evident that we must deduce an entirely opposite consequence ; 
and admit that it was not without pain that he saw the merchants 
renounce this traffic, so as to disappoint the government of the 
money which it had promised itself from this measure. In this 
year, Charles I. ascended the throne. ‘ A great number of lords 
repaired to Flanders to pay court to the new monarch, and to ac- 
company him on his voyage. The same took place on that occasion 
which may be observed at the commencement of every new 
reign; numerous favors were granted to courtiers; and, among 
these, many bills of exchange of Indians, and other concessions in 
the New World; because the Prince, ignorant of the state of 
affairs, granted whatever his ambitious nobles knew how to ask 
with address. He also allowed several Spaniards to transport 
slaves into America, notwithstanding the previous prohibition.” — 
We have before remarked that this prohibition did not affect the 
commerce itself, but only the manner of carrying it on, since it 
was open to those who paid a duty into the treasury ; moreover it 
was merely the act of a regent, whose laws necessarily gave way 
to those of the King. It is necessary to observe that the traffic of 
African slaves with America existed previously to the death of the 
grandfather of Charles I.; and that at the accession of this last 
prince, who was still an infant, many of the Spaniards flocked to 
Flanders in order to obtain from him the grants which they wanted. 
Las Casas was then in the Peninsula, and was consequently a 

stranger to all that passed in this juncture. | 
‘ In the same year, the monks of St. Jerome, to whom the King 
had given in charge the government of India, represented to the 
Cardinal-Regent, ‘ that it was absolutely necessary to send from 
Spain laborers for the farms, the cultivation of which could not 
be trusted to the Indians; and likewise to supply them with vere 
slaves, 
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slaves, it being understood that great advantage would thus result 
to the treasury and the Spanish planters, and that they would be 
enabled by means of:these to diminish the compulsory labor of 
the natives.” 

‘ Las Casas was equally unconnected with this attempt of the 
monks, for he was still in the Peninsula, engaged in following up 
his complaints against those administrators, who were not willin 
to declare that the freedom of the Indians should depend on the 
judges and other officers of the King, notwithstanding the direct 
order which they had received from the government. 

¢ 1517. — “ Charles I. having arrived in Spain, and Las Casas 

daily meeting new difficulties with regard to the adoption of his 
system, notwithstanding the great favor which he enjoyed with the 
Chancellor, he had recourse to a new expedient; viz. to petition 
that the Spanish planters in America might be permitted to have 
black slaves to relieve the Indians in their agricultural establish- 
ments and in the mines, and that he might take with him to 
India a considerable number of laborers, for whom he likewise 
demanded rights and privileges. This new project pleased Adrian, 
Cardinal of Tortosa, to whom it was communicated, as well as to 
the High Chancellor and the Flemings ; and in order that they 
might be better able to judge how many slaves it would be neces- 
sary to send to St. Domingo, Cuba, St. Juan de Porto Rico, and 
to Jamaica, they consulted the Board of Trade at Seville. Its 
answer being that it was necessary to send 4000slaves, notice was 
given to the Governor of Bresa, a Flemish gentleman of his Ma- 
jesty’s council, and his principal major domo, who obtained from 
his Majesty the superintendence of the enterprize, and sold the 
commission to the Genoese for the sum of 25,000 ducats, with the 
clause that the King would grant no other before the term of 
eight years. This proceeding was most injurious to the popula- 
tion of the islands and to the Indians, whose melancholy condition 
it was proposed to ameliorate by it. If this trade had been, as 
originally, entirely open, all Spaniards might have taken African 
slaves with them into the colonies: but, as the Genoese sold at a 
dear rate the privilege which they had acquired, few Spaniards 
could afford to purchase it, and it was this which prevented the 
good effects that had been intended. The King was deo advised to 
pay the 25,000 ducats to the Governor of Bresa, because the state- 
treasury would gain by this transaction, as well as the inhabitants : 
but, as the finances were in a bad condition, and as they did not 
dare to tell all to the King, they were obliged to relinquish a 
measure which was of the greatest importance.” 
. © It ison this passage of the historian Herrera that Pauw, Ray- 
nal, Robertson, and others have founded their opinions. I shall 
venture a few remarks on it, some of which appear to me to be 
new. 

‘ First, it is certain from all the passages quoted from the his- 
torian of America, and even from this last, that Las Casas did 
not introduce the African slave-trade into the West Indies, since 
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we have seen that it existed in 1510, eight years (not 13, as some 
authors have said,) after the discovery of this hemisphere. 

‘ Secondly, it cannot even be asserted that Las Casas encou- 
raged the traffic, because he did no more than demand for the 
Spanish residents tn India the liberty of employing Negroes in 
their farms and in their mines ; and that they might procure them 
by purchasing them directly from the Portuguese, in order that 
the Spaniards of the Peninsula need not be forced to go them- 
selves to seek them in Africa. The abuse in question ought to be 
imputed to the government, which had made a grant to the major 
domo that nothing could legitimatize. Moreover, the King did not 
content himself with this first act of favor: but new concessions 
rapidly succeeded each other during the year 1518 and the follow- 
ing year, notwithstanding the clause in the privilege of the Com- 
mander of Bresa, in which the exclusive enjoyment’ of it was 
secured to him for eight years. 

‘ The object of my third remark is to shew that the proposal of 
Las Casas had been suggested to him by the conduct of the go- 
vernment itself, which, since the year 1510, had always per- 
mitted the use of Negro-slaves; without any person thinking of 
stigmatizing, as contrary to humanity, the example that the Por- 
tuguese had set from the year 1443 of this species of traffic: 
which was besides known to, and as some say approved by, the 
head of the church. I would above all observe that the King 
had just received from the monks of St. Jerome, whose reputation 
had caused them to be appointed administrators of the West 
Indies, dispatches in which a demand for the slave-trade was for- 
mally expressed. 

‘ Las Casas, informed of the proposal made by the monkish 
governors, was too wary not to perceive that an inexperienced 
court, governed by strangers quite ignorant of what could pro- 
mote the public good, would not fail to enter into the views of the 
American administration ; in the first place, because, at that time, 
there was nothing to shock the mind in the moral view of the pro- 
ject ; and, secondly, because the declaration of the late Cardinal 
Ximenes of Cisneros, regent of the kingdom, had raised hopes of 
a great accession of wealth to the treasury by means of the duty 
which was to be imposed on the slave-trade. 

‘ These are the reasons which induced Zas Casas, in order to 
ameliorate the condition of the Indians, to profit by the proposal 
of the monkish governors to the King, which their political views 
had alone suggested. In fact, having found all his direct attempts 
to improve the state of the Indians overthrown, although their 
justice could not be doubted, and foreseeing that this new plan 
would meet with no obstacle, he adroitly took advantage of his 
influence with the Chancellor to support a resolution which would 
be favorable to his unfortunate clients, without increasing the hard- 
ships of the Africans. 

‘ Bishop Grégoire justly remarks that the fact being established, 
it can only be regarded as a sort of compromise with existing cir- 
cumstances, not as inconsistent with the system of liberty which 
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Las Casas had formed in favor of the Americans. He never would 
have desired the slavery of the Negroes, but it already existed ; 
and neither he nor any other man of that period saw any thing 
contrary to humanity in it, because the ideas, which then prevailed 
‘in all Europe with regard to the Blacks, were quite different from 
those which are now entertained, when our knowlege of the rights 
of mankind is so much extended. 

‘ M. Funes has fully proved the virtue and charity of Las 
Casas, even supposing the alleged fact to be really true, that his 
petition to government and his example had great influence in ex- 
tending this trade: but this author would have been much bolder 
in his testimony to the venerable priest, if he had read the letter 
from the monkish governors to the King. 

‘ But, I ask, what influence could an individual priest be sup- 
posed to have in the council of the King, supposing that he really 
was the author of the proposal in question ? It is proved that his 

great intimacy with the Chancellor was of no use to him in the 
‘principal object of his visit to Spain; and it is equally true that 
the time was not better employed which he spent in solicitin 
‘Cardinal Adrian for a decree to insure the freedom of the Indians. 
I conclude from all this that, if the monks of St. Jerome had 
written nothing and demanded nothing of the King, Las Casas 
would never have proposed a slave-trade with the Africans; or 
that, if he had spoken of it, he would have failed, as in his other 
projects. 

‘ I likewise believe, with M. Funes, that the historian Herrera 
agreed in opinion with Las Casas and his contemporaries, re- 
specting the right of carrying on the slave-trade. This is proved, 
I conceive, by the specific passages of his book, in which he says 
that if the King had put his decree in execution, without gratify- 
ing his major domo, or even for the express purpose of gaining 
25,000 ducats for hi treasury, great advantages would have re- 
sulted from it, both to his finances and to his subjects, but that, not 
taking this into consideration, they were deprived of this benefit. 

‘ Herrera, therefore, did not relate the fact as an accuser of 
Las Casas, but merely as an historian ; and I confess that, having 
read with attention all that he has said on the subject, it now appears 
to me that M. Grégoire has fallen into error on this point, being 
carried away by his zeal to defend the venerable Barthélémi.’ 


This appears to us the most just view which has yet been 
taken of the conduct of Zas Casas. His design was through- 
out benevolent: but the means which he adopted were 
most erroneous, though he erred only in common with the 
age in which he lived. Nothing but malignity itself could 
impute any mischievous purpose to the exertions of this 
amiable and pious ecclesiastic, who was in truth one of the 
noblest characters of which Spain has to boast; and if he 
‘pushed too far the right of spiritual dominion in many points, 
as he doubtless did, let it be remembered that he never nie 
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posed except on behalf of the oppressed; that his contest 
was with violent and sanguinary tyrants; and that it was his 
endeavor to advance the cause of humanity, and to promote 
the ascendancy not of particular dogmas but of Christian 
morality. 

This publication is dedicated to Count Las Cases, the de- 


voted companion of Napoleon in his exile at St. Helena, 
‘ the model of hereditary virtue.’ 





Art. XIV. Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne, &c.; i. e. Travels 
in Great Britain, undertaken relative to the Public Services of 
War, Naval Power, &c. By CHartes Dupin, Member of the 
Institute, &c. Third Part. Of the Commercial Force. 4to. 


2 Vols. and Folio Atlas. Paris. 1823. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. 


I’ our notice of the second part of M. Duprn’s Travels, 

(vol. xcv. p. 490. M.R.) we announced that the author was 
engaged in printing his third part, which was intended to treat 
of the Commercial Force of England; in the same way as in 
his first and second he had examined and illustrated our 
Military and Naval Force. This latter portion has not fol- 
lowed its predecessors so quickly as we had anticipated; and, 
as it was devoted to a subject which promised very consider- 
able interest, we have been for some time rather impatiently 
waiting its arrival, We have very recently received a copy 
of it, and lose no time in laying an analysis of it before our 
readers. 

On various occasions, we have had to commend the happy 
talent which M. Dupin possesses for that species of descrip- 
tion, which is requisite to render popular and interesting the 
results of a scientific and political examination of the great 
sources of national independence, power, and splendor; and 
we have had pleasure in remarking the impartiality of his 
representations on many points, respecting which the usual 
national prejudices are too apt to warp the judgment. Some 
few exceptions to this prevailing characteristic have perhaps 
been noticed : but they are rare, and by no means such as to 
lead us to withhold from the author the reputation which he 
has acquired, of being a correct observer and candid de- 
lineator of our political institutions, our public constructions, 
and the military and naval character of this country. 

The part at present before us examines what the author de- 
nominates the Commercial Force (or Strength) of Great Britain ; 
viz. the power derivable from commerce, civil associations, 
the ‘construction of roads, canals, railways, bridges, ports, 
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harbours, &c. It may possibly appear to many persons that, 
living as we do in the midst of all these associations and con- 
structions, and from our infancy having become familiar with 
our different institutions both civil and political, a mere 
detail of such matters, however interesting they may be to 
| foreigners, cannot be rendered equally attractive to English- 
men: but, so far from this being the case, we are not sure 
that the whole of this elaborate work is not even more cal- 
culated to interest the English than the foreign reader. The 
very circumstance, that we are so intimately connected with 
such institutions, is the reason that we lose sight of their 
peculiar beauties and advantages; as, in philosophy, we find 
some of the most important natural phsenomena escape ob- 
servation, merely because they are perpetually before our 
eyes. No person, however, can read either the present or the. 
two preceding parts of this great work, without having his 
attention strongly drawn towards objects which perhaps before 
| seipree but little interest; for here we not only see-that we 

ave this or that institution, but we are also taught the advan- 
tages and peculiarities of it, as compared with the measures 
adopted to produce the same end in another country, or the 
misfortune attending the want of any means directed to such 
an object. We are thus insensibly led to set a higher value 
on our civil rights and political and commercial privileges ; 
and to feel still more proud of being born in a country where 
the arts and laws of civilization have already made, and are 
still making, such amazing progress, and where the most 
perfect models are to be found for similar institutions in every 
other nation on the globe. ‘ 

Perhaps M. Durin’s picture is too highly colored: but 
‘we cannot refrain from attempting to convey to our readers 
an idea of the first part of his Introduction, which a French 
critic has acknowleged to be equally remarkable for depth of 
thought, elevation of sentiment, and dignity of style. 


‘ To analyze in proper order the elements which constitute the 
British power, I have first examined the institutions and works 
connected with its military and naval force: I have described the 
offensive and defensive means of a country which nature has 
separated from the rest of the world, by the obstacles of a sea 
which the nautical art has filled with ramparts that are at present 
impregnable : ramparts that serve either for attack or to transport 
armies from one hemisphere to another, where, on the most dis- 
tant shores, we find provinces of England. Ambitious and 
yet prudent, England maintains on the coasts of all continents ad- 
vanced posts, which, according to circumstances, serve either as 
points d’appui tor conquest, or as rallying points and places re- 
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fuge in cases of retreat; and always as foci of enterprize for a 
commerce which braves every peril, and knows no repose, 

‘ Let us, for a moment, contemplate this spectacle, which is 
without example in the history of nations. In Europe, the British 
empire touches at the same time, towards the north, Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, and France; towards the south, Spain, Sicily, 
Italy, and western Turkey: it possesses the keys of the Adriatic 
and of the Mediterranean; and it commands at the entrance of 
the Black Sea and the Baltic. One instant, its navy, arbitrator 
in the Archipelago, has ceased to be adverse to the cause of the 
Greeks, and immediately the Peloponnesians have found their 
liberators in the posterity of the Heraclide; and, from Corinth to 
Tenedos, the sea which leads to the Bosphorus is become for the 
children of the Argonauts the road to victory, and of another 
golden fleece, — national independence ! 

‘ In America, the British empire bounds Russia towards the 
‘pole, and the United States towards the temperate regions. At 
the torrid zone, it reigns in the midst of the Antilles, encircling 
the Gulf of Mexico; where it finds itself in the presence of new 
states, which are withdrawn from dependence on the mother- 
country, in order to be placed more absolutely under the de- 
pendence of its pag yes industry. At the same time, in order 
to terrify, in both the Old and the New World, every one who 
should dare to deprive it of the light of its greatness and the 
secret of its conquests, it maintains a guard between Africa and 
America on the road from Europe to Asia, on the rock where it 
held prisoner the modern Prometheus. 

‘ In Africa, from the bosom of the island formerly consecrated, 
under the symbol of the Cross, to the safety of the flags of all 
Christian states, the British empire imposes on the barbarians 
respect to its power alone. From the foot of the columns of 
Hercules, it carries terror to the heart of the states of the Morea. 
On the west of the Atlantic, it has built forts on the coast of 
Guinea, and on the Mountain of the Lion (Sierra Leone). It is 
here that the foundation of empire is laid with the spoil which the 
black nations have delivered to the European nations; and it is 
here that it attaches to the soil the freeman whom it has delivered 
from the yoke. On the same continent, below the tropics, and 
in the part most advanced towards the southern pole, it has 
seized a port under the Cape of Tempests. At places where 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese had found only a mere harbour 
for repose, and the Dutch a plantation, it has colonized a new 
British people ; where the activity of the English, combined with 
the patience of the Batavians, is at this moment, all round the 
Cape of Good Hope, extending the bounds of an establishment 
which will, in the south of Africa, become equal to the states that 
it has founded in North America. — From this new focus of action 
and of conquest, it looks towards India; it discovers and invades 
every station convenient for its commercial progress ; and thus it 
renders itself exclusive lord of the Levant of another hemisphere. 

¢ As formidable in the Persian Gulph and in the Arabian Sea 
as in the Pacific Ocean and the Archipelago of India, the British 
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empire, possessor of the finest countries of the East, sees its 
factors reign over eighty millions of subjects. The conquests of 
its merchants commenced in Asia where those of Alexander 
terminated : while at this moment, from the banks of the Indus to 
the frontiers of China, from the mouth of the Ganges to the sum- 
mits of Thibet, all receive and obey the law of a company of 
merchants confined within a narrow street in the city of London. 

‘ Thus, from a single centre, by the vigor of its institutions and 
the advanced state of its civil and military arts, an island, which in 
the archipelago of the ocean can scarcely be considered as of the 
third order, demonstrates the effects which its industry and the 
weight of its power carries to the extremities of the four quarters 
of the world; while it peoples and civilizes a fifth part, which 
follows its laws, speaks its language, and receives its manners and 
its merchandise with its arts and its learning.’ 


The Introduction, of which some idea may be formed from 
this extract, occupies about thirty pages, and is followed by a 
table of English coins, weights, measures, &c. The author 
then commences his first part, in which he explains the nature 
of our legislation as connected with highways and roads, and 
illustrates the several acts passed by theBovernment to regu- 
late these great objects of public utility; as well as for the 
purpose of combining the general benefit of society with the 
local advantages of each particular town or borough.. He 
speaks in the highest terms of the excellent system of survey~ 
ing and maintaining in proper repair our several roads, by the 
individuals who at the same time defray the expence and 
receive the produce. In France, all this is under the direc- 
tion of the government, and nothing is left to individual 
exertion and speculation: in England, the government simply 
regulates the conditions, but the execution is left to persons 
on the spot, most interested in the subject. The beauty of 
the English roads, the facility which they afford to carriages, 
and their convenience to travellers, are topics of high enco- 
mium. 

The author next considers the laws which regulate the con- 
struction and administration of railways, and the management 
of commercial and military roads: of which latter the expences 
are defrayed by the government. As an example of what may 
be produced through the influence and authority of govern- 
ment, M. Dupin mentions the public roads in the Highlands 
of Scotland, towards the construction of which the parliament 
annually grants sums equal to the voluntary subscription of the 
country. This chapter is closed by a luminous exposition of 
the inquiries which the legislature has frequently ordered, into 
the state of the roads of the kingdom: the means of forming 
them and maintaining them in repair, their construction, = 
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the economy of their administration; and he afterward en- 
deavours to shew to what extent the legislative chambers of 
France might exercise a similar salutary influence over all 
these great objects of public utility. 


‘ The parliament of England,’ he observes, ‘ is not contented 
with general laws, and with establishing a police and regulating 
the construction of roads. It also frequently appoints special 
committees to inquire into the state of the public ways of the 
kingdom, and the means of rendering travelling easy, economical, 
and rapid: properly regarding as inseparable these great objects 
of public utility, of which no one independently of the other can 
attain to perfection. 


‘ This solicitude, the knowlege to which it gives birth, and the 
ameliorations which it produces, are worthy of the attention of 
statesmen in every civilized country; eee A in France, 
where we enjoy a system of government established on the same 
principles with that of England, and under similar forms. The 
labors of the British parliament shew to what extent this great 
legislative body appreciates the importance of perfecting the 
public roads, and maintaining them in repair ; and it offers to our 
Houses of Peers and of Deputies, models of preparatory labors, 
and forms of inquiry, worthy of being taken for an example in the 
patient and laborious investigation of all the causes which may 
oppose themselves to the facility, security, and rapidity of con- 
veyance, and all the means that can be devised for forming an 
efficient and a wise police.’ 


Having, in the first two books, fully investigated all the 
peculiarities of the English legislation on subjects connected 
with the formation, construction, and maintenance of roads, 
railways, canals, and bridges, the author enters in his third 
book on a description ‘of these works, and of the plan and 
principles on which they are formed. ‘The first chapter of 
this book relates to labor on the streets of towns; de- 
scribing at the same time the construction, the streets, and 
the edifices in the principal cities and boroughs. The author 
then illustrates the advantages of this system, as affecting 
property and public salubrity, and the safety of circulation ; 
and next he compares these points with the means employed 
to effect similar purposes in other countries. "We have no 
doubt that this chapter will be found extremely interesting to 
the foreign reader; and ‘it is by no means devoid of such in- 
terest to the acute English observer, = 

The fourth book explains the general system of inland 
navigation in England, the principal basins, levels, &c. of 
the island; and the direction of the general line of hills 
by which the basins are separated.. M. Dupin then details 
the expedients which we have adopted to prolong and unite 
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by canals these several valleys; pointing out, in strong com- 
mendatory language, tlie difficulties which we have had to 
encounter in the pursuit of these objects. He compares the 
population and superficies of the canalled and the uncanalled 
districts, both in France and England; thus manifesting the 
important advantages of the system, and its influence on the 
population, prosperity, and convenience of the parts in which 
it prevails, For the sake of this comparison, the author 
reduces his results to a concise tabulated shape, which we 
shall give in his own form and measures. 


Myriameters. Canalled. Uncanalled. 


, England 1,507 801 706 
Superficies - France 5,353 975 4,378 


England 12,218,500 8,662,200 3,556,300 
Population - France — 30,407,907 7,040,600 23,867,307 


Population per § England 8,107 10,814 5,037 
myriaméter France 5,680 7,221 5,337 
yp pe England 4,823 
myriameter France 1,127 


After this statement, he observes: 


¢ To how many important reflections does not this short table 
give birth? In England, the canalled part exceeds the half of 
the territory; im France, it is not equal to one fifth. In the 
canalled part, for the same extent of country, the developement 
of~canals is four times less in France than in England. In short, 
comparing all France and all England, we have not, in proportion to 
the extent of the two countries, one-twentieth part of the canals that 
our rivals possess. England, with a sky less pure, a climate less ge- 
nial, and a soil less fertile, has a mean population on a square myria- 
meter of 8107: while in France the inhabitants on the same su- 
perficies extend only to 5680! In the part which has most 
canals, the population amounts in England to 10,814 per square 
myriameter ; and in France, in the canalled part, it amounts onl 
to 7,221. Yet, in England, agriculture is depressed because the 
superabundance of produce makes it fall to too low a price. 
What a vast field have we not to traverse, in order to attain that 
high degree of population and productive industry, which at this 
moment renders England so rich and so powerful! One: of the 
first and the surest means of arriving at this term of our efforts, 
and of our wishes, will be to perfect, as much as we can, the 
general system of our artificial and natural inland navigation.’ 


In order to class the several artificial canals and the na- 
tural navigation of England according to the most simple 
and illustrative modes, the author forms them into separate 
divisions, as they have for their common centres our great 
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manufacturing or our commercial districts, such as London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Hull, &c.: 4 classification as novel 
in its form as it is conducive to just representation and per- 


spicuity. 


We have, however, so lately reported the work of 


M. Huerne de Pommeuse on the canals of England *, that we 
shall not follow M. Dupin over the same ground, but merel 

present our readers with the following table of the canals 
of Great Britain, and the respective length of each: a table, 
in the contents of which every Englishman ought to feel a 
high degree of pride, as forming one of the most interesting 
monuments of the power and commercial prosperity of his 











country. 
Table of the Canals of Great Britain. 
| Miles. Miles. 
Aberdour - - «+ 741] Derby . 9 
Aberdeenshire  - - 19 Branch ont 174 
Andover - - 224)| Donnington Wood - -+- 7 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and Dorset and Somerset, and 
its branch - - 421] its branch : - 51 
Ashton-under-Line, and its Driffield - - - ill 
branches - - 18 | Droitwich - - 5% 
Barnesley,and itsbranches 18 | Dublin and Shannon, with 
Basingstoke - - $7 branches . - 103 
and its branch - 54 | Dudley, and its branches 1 
Birmingham - - 22} | Edinburgh and Glasgow - 50 
Birmingham and Fazeley 164 | Ellesmere and Chester, 
Brecknock and Aber- with branches - = 109 
gavenny - - - 383 | Erewash : - 11% 
Bridgewater - - 40 | Fazeley’~ - - - lil 
Bristol and Taunton, and Forth and Clyde, with 
branch -~ ~ - 47% branch . - 374 
Borrowstonness - - 7 | Foss-dyke - - - il 
Caistor - - - 9 | Glasgow and Saltcoats - 33} 
Caldon and Uttoxeter - 28 | Glenkenns - - 
Caledonian - - 603 | Gloucester, and its branch 204 
Cardiff,or Glamorganshire 25 | Grand Junction, and se- 
Chester - - - 173 ven branches - «- 147 
Chesterfield . - 46 | Grand Surrey - - 12% 
Colbeck-brook - - 6 | Grand Western, and its 
St. Columb - - - 7 branch - - - 42 
Coventry - - 27 | Grand Trunk, and _ its 
and its branches - 112| branch - . + 187 
Crinan - - - 9 | Grand Union : - 234 
Cromford, and its branches 24 | Grantham, and its branch 36% 
Croydon - - 9h | Gresley - - - 5 
Cyfartha - - - 3 | Hashngdon - - 13 
Dearne and Dove - 9} | Hereford and Gloucester 364 
Its branches - - 5 | Huddersfield - - 194 
* See our Appendix to vol. xcvili. p. 525. 
Mm 2 Hull 
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Miles. ) Miles. 
Hull and Leven - - . 5 | Rochdale - - $l 
Ilchester and Langport - 7 | Royal Irish - - 68 
Kennet and Avon - 57 | Sankey - - - 124 
Ketley - -° = 14] Shorncliff and Rye - 18 
Kington and Leominster 45%} Shrewsbury - - 174 
Lancaster, andits branches 814 | Shropshire - - 7% 
Leeds and Liverpool = - 130 | Somerset-Coal, and branch 16 
Leicester - - 214] Southampton and Salis- 
Leicester and Northamp- bury - - - 174 
ton - - - 433] Stafford and Worcester - 464 
Loughborough . - 94] Stamford and Keadley, 
Manchester, Bolton, and with branch - - 16 
Bury, with branch - 19 | Stourbridge,with branches 8 
Market Weighton - 11 | Stover, with branch - 12 
Monkland - - 12 | Stratford-upon-Avon, with 
Monmouthshire - - 172] branches - - 123 
Montgomeryshire, and Stroud-Water - - 8 
branch - - 30} | Swansea, and branch - 204 
Neath - - - 14 | Tavistock, and branch - — 64 
Newcastle-under-Line ‘t g | Thames and Medway - 8} 
Do. Junction - _ | Thames and Severn - $14 
North Wilts ; - 84] Warwick and Birmingham 25 
Nottingham - - 15 | Warwick and Napton - 15 
Nutbrook - - 5 | Wey and Arun Junction 
Oakham - - - 15 Canal - - 16 
Oxford - . - 914] Wilts and Berkshire, with 
Peak Forest - - 2) its branches - - §&73 
Polbrook - - 5 | Wisbeach - - - 6 
Portsmouth and Arundel 144 | Worcester and Birming- 
Ramsden - - § ham - - 29 
Regent - - - 9 | Wyrley and Essington, 
Ripon - er | and branches - - 353 





The total length of these canals, in which are not included 
those of less than five miles, amounts to 2872 miles; besides 
which we have several other canals projected, and companies 
incorporated: forming altogether such a system of internal 
navigation as was never before equalled in any age or country, 
and which could only be supported by a commerce equally 
great and extensive. — After having presented, with much 
precision and depth of thought, the general view of this 
multitude of canals, ramifying from different centres through 
almost every part of England, and having shewn their in- 
fluence on the industry and commerce of the country, but 
particularly of the principal towns through which they pass, 
the author, in the sixth chapter of this book, draws into one 
single point of view all the consequences of these constructions ; 
especially as far as they may be advantageously imitated by 
France, which he urges with the greatest force aud eloquence. 


We 
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We have only to remark, on this head, that the canals in 
this country have not been made in order to create commerce, 
so much as they have been demanded by it; and that it 1s 
only where construction and commerce go hand in hand, that 
any benefit can be expected from a system which is so much 
extended in Great Britain. 

In the following book, the author treats of and describes 
several English bridges, particularly the Strand or Waterloo 
bridge, and that of Southwark ; as also some bridges of sus- 
pension, among which we do not find included the Menai 
bridge, at present constructing : although we have a full detail 
of the intended new London bridge, with plans, section, and 
elevation. 

The second volume, of which it still remains for us to give 
some account, is occupied with a description of the coast and 
ports of Great Britain, as connected with commercial pur- 
poses. M. Dupin commences with the most important, both in 
magnitude and riches, viz. that of London. He then descends 
the Thames to pursue the eastern coast of England and Scot- 
land to the Orkneys; returning along the western coast 
again to the Thames, and thence to the capital. In speaking 
of London, he enumerates in his first chapter most of the 
public commercial edifices and institutions; describing their 
architecture, the advantages or disadvantages of their situation, 
their object, and their influence on the character of the people 
and the well-being of society. Among these, our assurance- 
companies for lives, against fire, and for other purposes, claim 
much of his eulogium.— The port of London, the most im- 

rtant in the world to the eye of an observer like M. Durin, 
could not fail to attract much attention. Accordingly, he 
describes the system of associations by which the labors and 
constructions are executed; enters at large into the nature of 
the immense docks for the reception of ships from the East 
and West Indies, the Baltic, &c.; and in all cases brings 
home the comparison to Paris, in order to impress on his 
countrymen the immensity of these works, of which he justly 
imagines they cannot form any correct idea. On this subject 
he observes : 


‘ The British parliament have sanctioned, during the present 
century, ameliorations of infinite importance to the police and 
commerce of the Thames. ‘Twenty years have not yet elapsed 
since nearly all the ships in this port were obliged to remain 
moored in the river: one small dock, for the reception of ships en- 
gaged in the Greenland fishery, being all that existed in this port. 
The vessels were then pressed one on another ; and two long lines, 
of four or five hundred metres in breadth, were insufficient to 
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contain them. In the midst of this immense number of vessels, it 
was impossible to prevent retardations and interruptions: while it 
was equally impossible to maintain order, or to prevent fraud on 
the Customs, and theft on individual property. We may see, from 
an interesting work published by Colquhoun on the police of the 
Thames, to what an inconceivable excess, and with what audacity, 
robbery was then practised in the port of London, on board the 
merchant-ships. The robbers had a methodical and even learned 
organization, divided (as it were) into armies and regular professions. 
The light horsemen were charged with nocturnal operations, and 
the | horsemen with those that were carried on in the day- 
time. They had gangs of coopers, locksmiths, carriers, barge- 
men, general receivers, &c. — Every night, detachments of these 
gangs were ordered out for particular purposes of robbery, the 
ship and hour being specified; and the spoliation was executed 
with a promptitude and order almost military.’ 


M. Dupin next describes the nature and construction of 
the docks, or basins, which have been since formed for the 
reception of shipping; as the East India, the West India, and 
the London Docks ; then, quays, locks, gates, swinging bridges, 
magazines, machines, and the manner of working them. 

To persons interested in these constructions, and particularly 
to foreigners desirous of forming such, this chapter is highly 
valuable; and, at the same time, by bringing the technical 
detail into the form of notes, or small text, no interruption 
occurs in the more popular description. The following ex- 
tract will convey an idea of the manner in which the author 
conducts this part of his undertaking: 


‘ The West India Docks surpass the London Docks, both im 
regularity and extent. In order to afford those persons, who have 
not seen these immense works, some notion of their magnitude, I 
shall make the objects of my comparisons in the most brilliant and 
the most admired quarters of Paris. Let us imagine a company of 
merchants, proprietors of ground as valuable and as large as the 
gardens of the Tuileries and the palace of Louis XVI. Let us 
suppose that the hotels of the street Rivoli, of the Minister of 
Marine, and of the old Garde meuble, are united to form only one 
magazine, and that the half of our king’s palace is allotted as an 
addition to this ertrepot. Let us conceive a basin excavated 
from the pavillon de Marsan to the Champs-Elysées, from the 
street Rivoli (which must be conceived to be formed into a 
spacious quay) to the om entrance of the Tuileries, 152 metres 
in breadth. Afterward, parallel to the terrace, on the side of the 
water, let there be excavated a second basin as long, but narrower 
by one-fifth than the first. Between these two basins, filled with 
ships, of which the mean burden is 300 tons, let us conceive 
immense magazines in iron and wood for the service of this arti- 
ficial port. Lastly, let us contemplate the Seine as a canal 
equally artificial, which joins, below the bridge of Louis XVI. a 
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the bridge of the Arts, a river three times larger, communicating 
by basins with the two extremities of the docks, and traversing in 
all its length a town having a population of 1,200,000 souls. Then 
we shall have an idea of one only of the maritime establishments 
of the port of London, which can boast of three of the same kind. 
We see here the vast labors which an association of individuals 
has effected by subscription; and not 27 months were requisite 
for accomplishing these prodigies ! 


When he quits London, M. Durrn advanees as far as Hull 
before he stops to describe any important port. Into that har- 
bour about 800 ships enter every year, and lie there in docks 
less extensive and magnificent indeed than those of London, 
but nevertheless deserving of much remark, and which are de- 
scribed by the author with great precision and detail. — Sun- 
derland bridge is another object of attraction to this scientific 
traveller, and the structure of it is minutely illustrated. 


‘ The Tyne falls into the sea very near to the Wear, and serves 
equally with it for the transport of coals, lime, and a variety of 
other mineral products. It is admirable to behold two such rivers 
enter the sea within a range of coast which may be run over in three 
or four hours ; two rivers, which receive annually 6000 ships, all of 
which return loaded with the product of their shores, Thus in a 
narrow district, and which is in length very little more than in 
breadth, we find six populous towns, numbering 85,927 inhabitants 
devoted to industry and commerce.’ 


North and South Shields, and Newcastle, form the subjects 
of an extended description; the roads, rail-ways, &c. being 
particularly noticed. Newcastle, the author says, is not less 
distinguished by its industry than by its love of science. Its 
Literary and Philosophical Society publishes valuable me- 
moirs, and possesses a numerous and well-selected library. 
It has also many schools, of which one only is particularized: 


¢ When I came from Shields, I remarked at the entrance of 
Newcastle a well-built edifice, in the front of which was the fol- 
lowing inscription, being the words formerly expressed on a 
certain occasion by George III.: “ I wish that among my subjects 
there was not one unable to read his Bible.” The rest of the inscrip- 
tion informs us, that this school was founded for gratuitous in- 
struction to celebrate the fiftieth year of the reign of that monarch; 
who was then bereft of his mental powers, and was no longer able 
to feel or to recompense flattery. What a noble and impressive 
eulogium ! 


Passing now to Scotland, the author makes many inter- 
esting observations on the difference of character, climate, 
topography, agriculture, and commerce of the two countries. 
A very extended chapter is devoted to a description of Edin- 
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burgh, (with Leith,) which is said to be distinguished by the 


great number of its celebrated men, and the magnificence of 
its edifices. | 


Following M. Durrn’s route, we next advance to Dundee, 
Aberdeen, and thence to the Highlands, where the Caledonian 
Canal claims his admiration. He has even celebrated this 


grand work by a poetical composition, which Sir Walter 
Scott has endeavoured to imitate in the following lines : 


“ Far in the desert Scotish bounds I saw 

Art’s proudest triumph over nature’s law ; 
Where, distant shores and oceans to combine, 
Her ven hand has traced a liquid line, 
Uniting lakes ; around whose verges rise 
Mountains which hide their heads in misty skies ; 
Each bound within such adamantine chain, 
For ages lashed its lonely shores in vain, 
Till, through their barriers, skill and labor led 
The willing waves along a level bed. 
Thus, e’en within her wildest fastness, man 
Subdued his step-dame nature’s churlish plan : 
The barren wilds, divested of their shade, 
No trees could yield the giant-work to aid. 
To mould the gates the skilful artist hied, 
And iron frames the want of oak supplied. 
Formed of such stern materials, portals nine 
In basins eight, the sever’d waves confine, 
Locking each portion in its separate cell, 
Whose gloomy grots might seem the gates of hell. 
But better-augured name the passage bears, 
Call’d by the hardy pilot Neptune’s Stairs. 

- There might the sea-god and his vassals meet, 
And gratulate the fair descending fleet, 
When down those wat’ry stairs were seen to glide 
Eight gallant sail that sought th’ Atlantic tide. 
Commerce and art the floating wonder hailed, 
And triumph’d where the Roman arms had failed.” 


Ranging down the western side of Scotland, the traveller 
arrives at Glasgow, and enters into a description of its public 
works, commercial establishments, literary institutions, and 
charities. Of the schools he speaks in terms highly credit- 
able to his feelings : 





. © 7 must,’ he says, ‘ mention with enthusiasm the foundation- 
schools established at Glasgow for the instruction of poor children. 
To each school is attached a small library, composed of works 
selected for their moral character and literary merit. These col- 
lections are continually increasing by the donations of the parents 
of the children and others, the former ‘consisting of a small sum 
paid for the instruction, when it can be advanced without incon- 
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venience. In these schools the masters officiate gratuitously. 
The number of gratuitous pupils is stated at 6516; and of those that 
pay, 10,283. Here, then, we see 16,799 children of both sexes 
under education in the same town. The result is admirable; and 
we may attribute to it; in great part, the progress of the arts of 
industry in the town of Glasgow. In all the workshops that I 
visited, I found well instructed workmen, appreciating with judg- 
ment the practice of their art, and estimating properly tlie value 
of their machines and implements. I have noticed in detail a 
number of professions, and of improvements, which are due to 
this universal instruction among the class of workmen. It is a 
subject which I beg to submit to the consideration of the inhabit- 
ants of Lyons, Rouen, Lille, Marseilles, Nantes, Bordeaux, and 
some others of our towns, which can only by industry increase 
their riches and their fame.’ 


Similar descriptions are given of all our other important 
ports from Glasgow along the western and southern coasts ; 
of which Liverpool, as the most considerable, claims particular 
notice. We shall not, however, attempt to follow the author 
any farther on his return to the capital: it is, indeed, impos- 
sible for us to do more than indicate the plan which he has pur- 
sued ; and this may be in part understood by the extracts and 
analysis which we have given, with unavoidable rapidity. — 
Only by reading and contemplating the entire narrative, how- 
ever, can a due estimate be formed of the value, the variety, 
and the interest of its contents. It is certainly written for 
the information of the author’s own countrymen, and is to 
them a most important performance: but the English reader 
will find in it rather subjects of congratulation than matters 
of instruction. At the same time, he will undoubtedly meet 
with many objects for contemplation in it, which had before 
escaped him as matters of common occurrence. 

Numerous large folio plates accompany the work, in a 
separate volume. In the first are given elevations of some of 
our more remarkable aqueducts, particularly the iron aque- 
duct of Pont Cysylte and of Chirk, and the gallery of the Re- 
gent’s Canal. The second plate presents an elevation of 
Sunderland bridge, and that of Coalbrook-dale. In the third, 
we have plans and elevations of Vauxhall and Southwark 
iron bridges. The fourth exhibits plans and elevations of West- 
minster and the Strand bridges, with several details relative to 
the latter. In the fifth is given the elevation of the projected 
new London bridge by Mr. Rennie, and some similar construc- 
tions in Scotland. ‘The sixth plate displays the elevations, 
plans, and details of bridges of suspension, constructed in Eng- 
land and Scotland; and the seventh plate is allotted to some 
works of tliis kind constructed in London, which are to be 
sent 
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sent out for erection in the Isle of Bourbon, by Mr. Brunel. 
The eighth plate is intended to illustrate the construction of 
the cranes usually employed in our docks, quays, &c. The 
plates from No.9. to No. 11. are occupied with details relating 
to the docks in the port of London, and the twelfth with the 
port of Dundee: the thirteenth relates to the Caledonian 
Canal: the fourteenth, to a description of the Bell-rock and 
other .light-houses ; and the fifteenth, to the ports in Scot- 
Jand and docks of Liverpool. All these are neatly and accu- 
rately executed; forming with the text a splendid work, of 
which we are aware that we have given rather an imperfect 
account, but which we earnestly recommend to the attention 


of English readers. 





Art. XV. Histoire et Description des Iles Ioniennes, &c.; 4. e. 
A History and Description of the Ionian Isles, from the fabu- 
lous and heroic Ages to the present Times. With anew Atlas, 
containing Charts, Plans, Costumes, Coins, &c. By an Officer 
sent on a Mission to these Isles. Revised, and introduced by a 
preliminary Discourse, by Col. Bory de Saint Vincent, 8vo. 
Pp: 428. Paris. 1823. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 
1d. 16s. 


T= officer of rank, a Monsieur S* **, to whom we are in- 
debted for this work, appears to have been sent on ser- 
vice to the islands which he describes, for the purpose of facili- 
tating inquiries concerning them. M. Bory de St. Vincent's 
introductory discourse is a high-flown panegyric on its merits ; 
which is concluded by a third contributor, an anonymous 
homme de lettres, who takes up the unfinished manuscript of 
the original writer, which left off with the appointment of 
General Berthier in September, 1807, as Governor-General 
of the Septinsular Republic under the protection of the French 
empire, and who brings Ais meagre and angry narrative down 
to the present period. ‘The body of the work is composed in 
the plain and simple style which well becomes the annalist, 
being pithy and pregnant. It is divided into six books: the 

Jirst giving the fabulous History of the Islands of Corfa, 
Cephalonia including Ithaca, Leucadia, Zante, Cerigo, and 
Naxos; the second embracing the Period which elapsed from 
the fabulous Ages to the Arrival of the Romans in Greece, 
that is, from the Year 600 to 230 before Christ; the ¢hird 
proceeding from the First Expedition of the Romans, to the 
Occupation of the Eastern Empire by the Latins in the Year 
1203 of the Christian Aira; the fourth relating the History ot 
the Seven Isles under the Government of their Dukes, to the 
Death of Soliman HI. in 1556; the f/th continuing it down 
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to the present Period; and the sizth, which is statistical, sup- 
plying an Account of the Population, Productions, Commerce, 
Manners, Religion, &c. of the Islands. 

An entire absence of all political feeling, which distinguishes 
the main body of the history, forms a striking and favorable 
contrast with the acerbity of expression which is directed 
against this country by the Colonel in his preliminary dis- 
course, and by the anonymous author of the sixth chapter 
of the fifth book. These two writers cannot conceal their 
mortification, but even * bite their thumbs” in vexation that 
the Ionian Isles have passed under the protection of Great 
Britain out of the pure, disinterested, and generous hands of 
France ; in which we might fancy that the young almond-tree, 
in all the pride and beauty of its bloom, afforded but a feeble 
emblem of their prosperity. 


‘ It is the political and maritime importance of these isles,’ says 
the Colonel, ‘ and not the richness of their soil and softness of 
their climate, which gives value to them in the eyes of a cabinet 
that is regardful of the future. In the possession of an industrious 
people, these islands may become not only an impregnable bul- 
wark to the Archipelago and the Bosphorus, but the focus of an 
extensive smuggling commerce. That Venice did not feel this in 
the period of her splendor is very natural: the art of conquerin 
indeed was at that time known, but the full value of conquere 
countries was rarely appreciated. Or that Venice, in her latter 
days, has done nothing to draw from her possessions in the Adri- 
atic what she might have expected from them, was because she 
was hastening to decay: but England is, at the present moment, 
in the plenitude, in the very apogee of her power, and will not 
supinely hold such dangerous positions. The rocks of Cerigo 
may be bristled with cannon like the rock of Gibraltar; and 
unhappily, the relations with the East, which the English have 
a usurped, seem destined for ever to be the exclusive 
domain of a nation of merchants. This nation, essentially in- 
imical to the industry of all others, must, in her selfish policy, 
oppose the incipient exertions of that industry, wherever a wise 
liberty would contribute to its expansion, Thus. we may ex- 
plain the very remarkable predilection of the philanthropists of 
Albion for the Crescent; and any people, who -reckon on the 
assistance of such friends of humanity towards consolidating libe- 
ral institutions in their infancy, will learn sooner or later, to their 
cost, as the Ionian islanders have found, what sort of support they 
have to expect from England.’ 


How far any part of the reproach contained in this para- 
graph is just, we shall not now inquire, since our opinion as to 
the conduct of the British government with regard to the 
Septinsular Republic has been stated on a former occasion * : 


* See M.R. vol.c. p.417., for an account of M. de Bosset’s 
work on Parga. 
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but did it not require a most marvellous degree of assur- 
ance, on the part of any Frenchman, to reproach England 
with refusing to consolidate liberal institutions in their in- 
fancy, at the very moment when the armies of France were 
overrunning Spain with the hope of destroying them ? 

The tone and temper in which the sixth chapter of the 
fifth book is written are very much the same with those of the 
preliminary Discourse. In the six years during which France 
had possession of the Ionian isles, nothing very memorable 
occurred. The inhabitants, it seems, had then a halcyon time ; 
happy under a wise and enlightened administration, they 
enjoyed an undisturbed tranquillity; and the cup of felicity 
would have overflowed, if they could but have resumed all 
their commercial transactions. Notwithstanding the unruffled 
mildness of the French dominion, however, so fickle and 
inconstant were these islanders, that they actually grew very 
impatient under it, and would not be easy till they threw it off; 
and this disturbs the composure of their anonymous annalist, 
who concludes that they were very justly punished for their 
ingratitude — in having such a governor as Sir Thomas Mait- 
land. We certainly wish that they had been favored with a 
better, but humbly conceive that this may now be effected with- 
out transferring the islands themselves to the protection, all 
wise, liberal, and mild as it may be, of the Bourbons of France. 

The Atlas contains 16 charts and plans, &c. beautifully 
lithographed by Lasteyrie. 





Art. XVI. Histoire de la Nation Suisse, &c.; i.e. A History 
of the Swiss Nation, by M. Henry ZscuoxKE ; translated from 
the German by the Rev. Cu. Monnarp, &c., Professor of 
French Literature in the Academy at Lausanne. 8vo. pp. 391. 
Geneva and Paris. 


6 hers popular compendium of the Swiss history appears to 

be a valuable and meritorious publication, and is written 
in a brief and energetic style. ‘Those portions are most de- 
tailed which display the spirit of independence in the cantons, 
and the beneficial effect of those whose interests are launched 
in the same cause being united in heart and hand. It exhibits 
with great perspicuity the evils which rankled in the heart 
of Swisserland, while exclusive rights and feudal privileges, 
the relics of barbarism, separated the different classes of in- 
habitants; and M. ZscuoxxeE describes in a very forcible 
manner the strong contrast which existed between the real 
state of the country, and its apparent freedom and prosperity. 


* The 
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_-© The whole .of Swisserland,’ says he, ‘ presented to the view 
of foreigners the appearance of an earthly paradise, inhabited by 
happy and peaceful mortals: but they saw the beautiful verdure 
of the vallies, and not the barren rocks ; — the majesty of the Alps, 
but not the destructive avalanche. They admired the pomp of the 
diets, without perceiving their discords ; — the statues of William 
Tell, without discovering slavery in the cottages ;— the progress 
of instruction in the towns, without observing the remaining bar- 
barism in the country ;— every where, fine names and great 
words, and saw not every where narrow views and mean actions. 

‘ A political combination of small towns, not being able to en- 
robe themselves in the brilliancy of virtue, hoped to gain dignity by 
surrounding themselves with the pgp of mystery. The liberty 
of the press appeared to them to be an abomination, and publicity 
of judgments to be the ruin of the state. The news-pupers there- 
fore were condemned to silence on all the affairs of the country. 
What was done by the Grand Turk or the Great Mogul was 
known: but the people were ignorant of all’ that was passing at 
Zurich, Berne, or Schaffhausen. 

‘ They called indolence the love of peace; and the conscious- 
ness of that weakness which would make them tremble at the 
idea of a courageous enterprize, they styled moderation. They 
intrigued with courts for pensions, titles, gold-chains, and orders, 
and boasted of the independence of their country. They blessed 
themselves for the happiness and tranquillity of Swisserland, 
while to ages of civil wars had succeeded an age of conspiracies 
and revolutions.’ 


The successive disturbances and insurrections, which con- 
vulsed the different states of Swisserland till the overthrow of 
the antient confederation in 1798, proved the justice of the au- 
thor’s remarks, and shew how little the outward appearances of 
that country were justified by its real condition. M. ZscHokke 
speaks uniformly with indignation of the abuses which 
characterized the antient partial system ; and our readers, we 
think, will concur with him in deploring that there should 
still exist, in different cantons of Swisserland, the abominable 
practice of putting supposed criminals to the rack, and ex- 
torting confessions of their guilt. How infamously this vile 
engine of tyranny was used at Berne, in 1749, on occasion of 
the conspiracy against the Grand Council, is familiar to all 
readers of history: but we had indulged the hope that, amid 
the changes, good and evil, which the French Revolution ef- 
fected in the cantons, and the subsequent progress of general 
knowlege and information, the laws relating to torture had 
been expunged from every code throughout the states. 

M. ZscHoxkeE’s remarks on the folly and obstinacy of the 
privileged classes, which made even the intervention of a 
foreign nation acceptable to the great body of the people, and 
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gave the French a pretext of coming as friends and liberators 
when they overwhelmed the antient provinces, contain much 
intrinsic good ‘sense. The best: sand only effectual way of 
preventing violent revolutions, in any country, is for thé 
rostenga to consult the real interest of the governed; and to 
oster such moderate and temperate measures of reform, as may 
adapt old institutions to the improved condition and new exi- 
gencies of society. — To those who have been accustomed 
merely to coloured portraits and rhetorical declamations on 
the antient state of Swisserland, we recommend the study of 
the compendium before us: it will perhaps do much to 
satisfy them of the inherent and radical grievances which de- 
formed the system. | | 
The parts of the volume, which we should be most inclined 
to disapprove, are those which a Swiss patriot would probably 
deem not only excusable but praiseworthy. We mean the 
full recitals of all those particulars in the early history of the 
cantons, which hold a middle place between realities and fic- 
tions, as if they were plain and undoubted facts. Every na- 
tion, however, has its fabulous period; and we see no other 
reason to object to these tales, if they help to inspire a 
generous sense of independence, and a feeling of attachment 
to country, than that the paramount consideration of truth 
renders it necessary for a line to be always drawn between 
that which is known as fact, and that which is only desired as 


agreeable. 





Art. XVII. Le Catholicisme et le Protestantisme considérfs, &c. ; 


2. e. Catholicism and Protestantism considered in a Political ~ 


View. 8vo. pp-.80. Strasburgh. 1823. Imported by Treut- 
tel and Co. Price 3s. 6d. . 


I* the political revolutions of which Europe has now been 

the theatre for half a century, the collateral influence of 
religion in producing many of the changes that have taken 
place does not appear to have been sufficiently regarded. 
Yet, among the various causes to which the formation of 
national character and the diversities of governments have 
been attributed by philosophical writers, few exert a more 
powerful effect than religion. Whatever may be thought 
of the expediency of upholding the doctrine of “ church 
and state,” the intimate connection between the two cannot be 
denied: nor can it ever be otherwise, while the civil and reli- 
gious condition of states are governed by the same causes, — 
the relative ignorance or information which distinguishes the 
people. When we observe a nation throwing aside the — 
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of superstition, and rejecting the usurped authority of pontiff: 
and councils, it argues the existence of a degree of intelli- 
gence which must be equally fatal to the claims of absolute 
kingship, and of passive civil obedience. — It is not, there- 
fore, without reason that the advocates of ultra-principles. 
on the Continent have been busily employed in discouraging 
the doctrines of Protestantism, and that the Jesuits way vad 
spread over France to preach the infallible principles of the. 
Catholic faith. The reformed religion, say these philosophers, . 
is favorable to revolutions; and it behoves us therefore to. 
establish, on the firmest foundations, that antient belief which’ 
is compatible with the principles of social order. | 
In order to prove that Protestantism furnishes no support 
to anarchy and rebellion, and that the doctrines which it 
inculcates are not in any degree subversive of civil order, 
Professor TzscHiRNER of Leipsic has published the pamphlet, 
a translation of which into French is now before us. ‘Through- 
out a full and able argument, he has succeeded in shewing the 
falsehood of the supposition that the system of Protestantism: 
is conducive to political disorders: but he has failed to prove, 
we think, that liberal opinions in religion are not attended by 
a proportionate degree of enlightened feelings on matters of 
politics. Until he has accomplished this, he has furnished 
no answer to the advocates of despotism. ‘To tell them that 
the Reformation was followed by a diffusion of just notions on 
the subject of government, and that the Protestant states are 
those which enjoy the largest portion of rational liberty, is but 
to afford them more decided reasons against an innovation 
which has proved so fatal to their dearest maxims. The only 
argument, which can be addressed to the understandings of 
such men with any chance of effect, and which is indeed urged 
by M. Tzscuirner with considerable force, is the impossibi- 
lity, at the present day, of stemming the tide of intelligence 
which is gradually spreading itself over the face of Europe, 
and must in the end wash away the abuses both of religion 
and government; and it may perhaps be well for the support- 
ers of the jus divinum of kings and priests to consider whether, 
by attempting to impose opinions altogether unsuited to the 
age in which they live, they may not be hastening the moment 
which they are so anxious to defer and avoid. 

. The sovereigns of Europe, indeed, seem determined to 
make a stand, and to bring the question between liberal and 
servile opinions to an issue; and the inculcation of the Catholic 
faith will properly form a part of this system: but how far suc- 
cess can be rationally expected to attend such efforts is very 
problematical. We should augur well of the event, could we 
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be assured that the people of the Continent were animated by 
principles as philosophical as those that are contained in the 
pamphlet before us.’ In the following extract, the author has 
given a sensible and correct view of the fluctuation of public 
sentiment in Europe, during the last 50 years: 


‘ There is no doubt that, at the commencement of the French 
Revolution, republicanism was the favorite wish and notion of all 
who favored or approved the establishment of the new order of 
things. Monarchy was confounded with despotism, and in the 
eyes of the Jacobins every king was a tyrant. Soon, however, 
nations were able to judge more correctly on political subjects. 
The despotic sway, which the French republicans exercised both 
over their own. fellow-citizens and over the neighbouring states, 
speedily destroyed the charm of their republican government ; 
and, when they began to examine more coolly the boasted demo- 
cracies of antiquity, they were convinced that the spirit of republi- 
canism was unable to prevent at Athens such arbitrary acts as the 
banishment of Aristides and the poisoning of Socrates. Those, 
too, who were acquainted with the writers of antiquity, could not 
forget that there were republicans who preferred monarchy to de- 
mocracy. In short, republicanism has passed away; and there 
only exists a general desire for a representative system, which may 
protect the people against the abuses of power : —a system which 
may be introduced with equal facility into monarchical and into 
democratical states. Monarchy has no longer to struggle against 
the spirit of republicanism ; she depends on her own resources ; 
and, by conforming to public opinion, she may consolidate her 
reign for ages, should kings not disdain to unite themselves inti- 
mately with the people. In Prussia, in the kingdoms of the North, 
in England, and in the greater part of the German states, mo- 
narchy has maintained herself. for three centuries without the aid 
of Catholicism : why, then, may not that which has existed in these 
countries be introduced into others ; and why, if it has subsisted 
to the present day, may it not continue for the future? Is mo- 
narchy so weak, or so little adapted to the nature of man, that it 
cannot rely on its own strength; and has royalty fallen»so low 
in public estimation, that it must be supported and upheld by the 
aid of papacy ?’ 


We hope that the circulation of this pamphlet on the Con- 


tinent will not be unproductive of good effects on the public 
mind, 
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of, 534. 
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account of, 256. 
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poem, 400. 
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Florentine school of painting, its 
different zras, 174. 

Food, on the various effects of, 
198. 

Fossils, observations on, 27, 28. 
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421. 
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specting, 385. 
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respecting, 153. 

Gibbon, Mr., fanciful likeness 
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Glaciers, obs. on the diminution 
and increase of, 315. 
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Gottres, observations on; 278. 
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respecting, 297. 
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cated by Cicero, 351, 352. 
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Grateful Beasts, story of, 42. 
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of, 468. 
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Hogendorp, General, his exile at 
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poem, 399. 
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by England lamented by 
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the Rebellion, 215.  Patri- 
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ed by Turcomans, 358. 
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Kater, Capt., on experiments 
with an invariable pendulum, 
423. 
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Cicero, and his quotations 
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address to, by a Dutch poet, 
405. 

Lambert, George, notice of, 236. 

Las Casas, Bishop, obs. on his 
works, 516. On his participa- 
tion in establishing the slave- 
trade, 519. 

Law, natural, description of, by 
Demosthenes, Cicero, and 
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Liberty, political, obs. on, 477. 

Libraries, military, accountof,49. 

Literature, Royal Society of, 
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London, obs.on the manners of, 
185. In former times, char- 
acter and anecdotes of, 226. 
Its edifices, bridges, docks, 
&c., described by a French 
traveller, 533. 

Loneliness, apoem, 111. 

Louis XVI., account of his exe- 
cution, 193. 

Lucid interval, verses, 266. 

Luke, Father, his grotesquesong, 
235. 

Lyndsay, Walter, supposed his- 
tory uf, 16. Of Margaret 
Lyndsay, 19. 21. 

Lyons, account of, 94. 
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Macias, a Galician poet, ac- 
count of, 256. 

Mahratta war, accourt of, 1. 
Difference in character be- 
tween the Mahrattas and the 
Hindis, 9. 

Maio, Abbate, his discoveries of 
Ciceronian MSS., 339. 

Malmaison, account of the gar- 
dens of, 160. 

Malpighiacee, exposition of that 
class of plants, 494. 

Malwa, account of that district 
in India, 5. 

Margarita, island, its acquisi- 
tion important to Great Bri- 
tain, 245. 

Marianne islands, description 
of, 387. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, account 
of her early education, 430. 

Mavrocordato, Prince, anecdotes 
of, 460. 
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Milton, account of Mr. Hayley’s 
life of, 378. 
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Mirbel, M., his opinion on the 
nourishment of plants com- 
bated, 308. 

Montgomery, Mr., his stanzas on 
Night, 110. 

Mortality, law of, tabular view 
of, 78. 

Mountain, consequences of the 
fall of, in the canton of 
Schwitz, 315. 

Mowbray, John, and his sister 
Clara, view of their charac- 
ters, 71. 

Mud-volcanoes, described, 246. 

Music, poetically celebrated, 
149. Anecdotes and obs. re- 
specting, 233. Rise and pro- 
gress of, in Italy, 466. Its 
paramount influence in Italy, 
490. 
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Napoleon, obs. on the fall of, 56. 
rench verses on his fate, 507. 
See also Bonaparte. 

Narwal, anatomical examination 
of that fish, 132. ) 

Navy, British, improved state 
of, in the health of its seamen, 
76. 

Needles, horizontal and dipping, 
on the variation of, 423, 424. 

Nepenthes, remarks on the habit 
of that plant in opening and 

closing its pitcher, $11. 

Netherlands, present state of, 81. 

New Holland, remarks on our 

settlement there, 393. 
Night, stanzas on, 110. 
Nightingale, fettered, a poem, 

400. 

Novels, modern, general view 

of, 200. 
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Oberland, picturesque account 

_ of that region of the canton 
of Berne, 311. 

Orange-trees, fine collection of, 
at Brussels, 158. At Rouen, 
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obs. on that subject, 301. 

Ozford, picture of a row there, 
among the students and the 
townsmen, 202. 
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Pacific, passage from to the 
Atlantic, 246. 

Painters, obs. on discriminating 
the works of different artists, 
472. Account of the epochs 
of painting in Italy, 474. 

Palimpsest MSS., origin and 
meaning of that term, 339. 

Paris, horticultural particulars 
respecting, 160. Fashion in 
flowers there, 25. Observ- 
ations on the manners of, 
183. 

Pendulum, invariable, experi- 
ments with, 420. 

People, on the voice of, and on 
public opinion, 483. 

Pepys, Mr., on an apparatus for 
electro-magnetic experiments, 
419. 

Philosophy, word for, 36. 

Phthisis, dati obs. on, 170. 

Piccini, the musician, memoirs 
of, 470. 

Pindarrees, account of that peo- 
ple in India, and the late war 
with, 2. 

Plants, nourishment of, remarks 
on, 308. 

Poet, dying, French verses on, 
510. 

Poetry, in the fifteenth century, 
on the state of, 256. Of Hol- 
land, obs. on, 397. Specimens 
of, 399—406. French, re- 
marks on, 505. Specimens 
of modern verse, 507—512. 

Pole, North, near approach to, 
by a whale-ship, 130. 

Pombal, Marquis, obs. on his 
administration, 259. 

Pompadour, Madame de, her 
great influence, 188. 

Pond, Mr., on changes in fixed 
stars, 429. 
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Pope, Mr., obs. on his writings, 
370. 

Population, observations on, 83. 

Portrait, verses so called, 375. 

- of an aged mother, 
verses, 416. 

Portugal, obs. on the literature 
and literary men of, 252. 

Preludes, French verses, 511. 

Press, its great influence on 
national prosperity, 485. 
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Races, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, account of, 305. 

Rainbow, verses on, 413. 

Ramsay, the portrait-painter, 
account of, 230. note. 

Red snow, not unknown on the 
Alps, 280. 

Refractions, astronomical, me- 
moir on, 426. 

Religion, its influence in pro- 
ducing national changes, 542. 

Ribeyro, ‘the Portuguese poet, 
account of, 254. 

Rio Janeiro, particulars relative 
to, 383. 

Roads in England, remarks and 
eulogy on, 528. 

Roquet, the painter, account of, 
230. note. 

Rossini, the musician, anecdotes 
of, 489. | 

Rota, visit to, 388. 

Rotterdam, horticultural account 
of, 154. 

Rousseau, J.J., remarks on his 
character and writings, .275. 
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Saint Bernard, his miraculous 
escape from marriage, 272. 

Saint Gervaise, qualities of the 
baths of, 279. 

Saint Ronan’s Well, obs. on the 
story and characters of that 
work, 62. 

Salvator Rosa, his powers as a 
musician, 470. 

Sandwich islands, recent visit to, 
391. 

Scar- 











Scarborough, extracts from a 
journal at, 264. 

Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, trans- 
lated, 411. 

Schwarzenberg, Prince, his high 
character, 55. 

Schwitz, canton of, dreadful con- 
sequences there of the fall of 
a rock and mountain, 315. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his verses on 
the Caledonian Canal, 536. 

Scriptures, the reading and pro- 
pagation of, considered in 
various points of view, 501— 
503. 

Seamen, improved health of, ‘76. 

Shields, inscription on its cha- 
rity-school, 535. 

Ship, inverted image of, in the 
sky, at a great distance, 135. 

Siddons, Mrs., verses to, 414. 
Her comic powers, 415. note. 

Simonde de Sismondi, M., a fol- 
lower of Bouterwek, in his 
account of Portuguese and 
Spanish literature, 251. 258. 

Simplon, new feature in the view 
from, 283. 

Sindia, origin of the house of, 
11. Character of Madhajee 
Sindia, 13. 

Slavery, in the British West In- 
dia islands, practical and legal 
view of, 286. On slavery at 
the Cape of Good Hope, 299. 

Slaves, Negroes, history of their 
introduction into America, 
171. Their labor compared 
with the work of free men, 
176. ‘Their intellectual qua- 
lities discussed, 177. Usage 
of, at the Brazils, 383. At the 
Isle of France, 385. 

Slave-trade, on the participation 
of Las Casas in establishing, 
519. 

Sleep, address to, 401. 

Smetz, Mr., banker at Antwerp, 
his fine garden, 154. 

Solitude, French verses on, 509. 

Songs, patriotic, in Ireland, 216. 
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Sonnet, on approaching death, 
411. 

Sotheby, Mr., his translation of 
the Lay of the Bell, 411. 

Spain, good conduct of the 
constitutional troops of, 107. 
Compared with England, in 
the influence of religion, 501. 

Spinning and reeling, an epi- 
gram, 210. 

Stagg, John, bookseller, anec- 

otes of, 239. 

Stars, fixed, on changes in, 429. 

, French verses on, 508, 

Staubbach, waterfall of, de- 
scribed, 312. 

Stomach, on disorders of, 169. 

Succory, cultivated in the Low 
Countries, 152. Its roots 
made a substitute for coffee, 
ab. 

Swisserland, its real and appa- 
rent state contrasted, 540. 
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Tammeamah, King of the Sand- 
wich Islands, character of, 
$92. 

Tarentaise, geology of, 279. 

Tea, injurious effects of, 197. 

Tea-kettle not lost, an epigram, 
210. 

Tenure, of land in India, ob- 
servations on, 123. 

Thénes, valley of, particulars 
relative to, 272. 

Thornton, Mr., his verses called 
the Portrait, 375. 

Timor, island, visit to, 386. 

Tinian, recent account @f, 389. 

Toolsah Bhye, her profligacy 
and death, 117—119. 

Touchwood, Mr., character of, 
65. 

Tours, description of, 91. 

T: — i Temper, practical 
good effects of that poem, 
377. Observations on, 26. 

Troops of the allies and of the 
French, comparative view of, 
54. 
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Troops, constitutional, of Spain, 
their good conduct, 107. 

Tubipora, description of, 25. 

Tulips, on the culture of, in 
Holland, 156. 

Turcomans, anecdotes of that 
tribe, 356. 

T: urgot, M., account of his ad- 
ministration, 189. 
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Vaccination, obs. on the effects 

_ of, 79. 
Vampire, story of, 45. 

Van Eeden, family of, famous 
for cultivating hyacinths, 155. 

Vilain Quatorze, Madame, her 
fine gardens, 153. 

Volcanoes, antient, in Auvergne, 
proofs of, 284. 

Vondel, M., his chorus of an- 
gels, &c., 402. 

Voutier, Col., his account of the 
present Greek war, 453. 


Ww 
Wake not the Dead, a story, 45. 


Waterfall at Staubbach de- 
scribed, 312. . . 

Watts, W.P., lines on, 211. 

Weavers of Spitalfields, anec- 
dotes of, 228. 

West Indies, See Slavery. 

What Man ts made for ; an es- 
say, 35. 

Whip, used in the West Indies 
for flogging the slaves, on the 
application and power of, 288. 

Widows, burning of, in India, 
remarks on, 125. 

Will, obs. on the duty of making 
a will, 446. 

Withering, Dr., memoirs and 
character of, 163—167. 

Woman, in the lower orders of 
society, sketch of her life, 261. 

Word for philosophy, 36. 


Yy 
Ypsilanti, Prince, anecdotes of, 
457. 
Z 
Zeenab, a Persian slave, her ad- 
ventures, 362. 
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